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VARIETY IS ESSENTIAL! Every nation knows that 
if it is to wage war successfully it must have ex- 
actly the right instrument for every job. Take 
planes, for instance. As our sketch reminds us, our 
war plants are turning out a great variety of planes 
to perform a variety of tasks. We have Kitty- 
hawks, Warhawks, and Tomahawks; Airacobras, 
Wildcats, Lancers and Thunderbolts. Some are 
fighters for high altitudes; some are best for straf- 
ing near the ground; some are bombers. To as- 
sign the wrong plane to the wrong job can easily 
prove suicidal. That’s why there must be a choice 


of planes, each good in itself and supplementing all 
the rest. 


WITH PENCILS, TOO. Even in such seemingly 
trivial things as pencils, it is equally important for 
each one of us always to choose the right pencil or 
pencils for the particular task at hand. It’s not 
enough to choose the right make of pencil—the 
Koh-i-noor—but the right degree must be selected. 
The experienced user, whether his work is freehand 
or instrumental, has learned that there are sound 
reasons for making Koh-i-noors in |7 degrees. 


THE SKETCH ABOVE needed but three of the 17. 
It did not require the extremely hard points, on the 
one hand, or the very soft ones, on the other, but 
was entirely done with a 2H, an F, and a 2B 
Koh-i-noor. 





186 SANGUINE PENCIL. 
by artists. 
tion with the 190A Carbon Pencil. 


handling. Made in one degree only. 
form No. 208. 











: This pencil combines a texture and color long sought for 
_It is one of the mediums used by the old masters and will be found es- 
pecially suitable for life sketching and is also very pleasing when used in combina- 

v As the Sanguine is a chalk pencil, drawings made 
with it must necessarily be “fixed” if they are to withstand any great amount of 
Also made in lead form No. 2620, and stick 
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The system of using colors, numbers and arrows makes 
it possible to eliminate much of the text which, in the 
past, has been found necessary in books on perspective 
to explain the construction of the drawings. 


Several of the sheets contain practical helps to speed 
up the making of perspectives. These are simple to under- 
stand and convenient to use, yet are not generally known 
except to professional delineators. 
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PAINT ON 
TEXTILES 


with *PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


easily-applied textile color 
expression. 


Here’s a permanent, practical, 
that offers amazing opportunities for artistic 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS are sun-safe, washable, non- 
bleeding and can be used on rayon, cotton, linen and 

: similar textiles 


with beautiful 
effects. 
You can paint 


directly on 
cloth, apply 
the colors with 


stencil or air 
brush — there 
is no limit to 
the possibili- 


ties of PRANG 
7 EA TILE 
COLORS. 


Mail the cou- 
pon for FREE 
circular or 
send for the 
complete 12- 
jar Prang Tex- 
tile Color Kit. 





* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. * M’f’d Aridye Pat. No. 


2,222,581 
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( ) Send me FREE literature on Prang Textile 
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Address 
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They Did Not Wait 





War 
Photo 


Courtesy Put. 
Council, V. W. 


County 
Adams 


These two artists of Put- 
nam County, N. Y., did not 
wait for a Government Art 
Program to put their talents 
to work for victory. Frances 
O’Brien Garfield and Ernest 
Hamlin Baker both reacted 
to Pearl Harbor with ‘‘What 
can we as artists do to 
help?’’ Answer: large wood- 
cut posters to be donated to 
their local War Council. 

It is news when artists 
can work together and re- 
main friends. But with 
identical war philosophies 
and egos that can give and 
take, their collaboration was 
a natural—even to their sig- 
nature, ‘*Francerne”’ (for 
Frances and Ernest) 


later 
their 
twelve powerful, 
posters; prints from 


Today, one year 
they have produced, in 
spare time, 
woodcut, 


the blocks running into 
thousands. 

First they discuss their 
theme, decide on the appro- 
priate subject matter, and 
try it out in roughs. Then 


Ernest makes a detailed car- 
toon in black and white out- 
ine. Frances transfers it in 
reverse to a large cherry 


block, inks in the blacks, 
lays a thin wash of blue 
printing ink over all and 
starts cutting. The type- 
high block goes to the 
printer of their local news- 
paper who runs off an edi- 
tion of several hundred. The 


Putnam County War Council 
and its volunteers distribute 


these posters to all shops, 
railroad stations, banks and 
other public places—the to- 
tal cost to the War Counci 
being the paper on which 
the posters are printed. The 
Putnam County Courier gen- 
erously contributes its press 


ind services 

The poster reproduced be- 
low is one of the twelve. The 
originals are 14 x 18 inches. 
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Cady Meets a Crisis 


If you, gentle reader, 
Harrison 
thinking 
veek for the syndicated 
Peter Rabbit Sunday colored 


had 
Cady’s problem of 
up a scenario every 


comic strip—Harrison has 
done this page for more 
years than anyone can re- 
member—you too would wel- 
come any accident in your 
own life which might sug- 
gest just one more plot for 


those little graphic comedies, 

So when Harrison's friends 
learned about the fire in the 
kitchen of Cady’s Rockport 
home last summer, they 
knew that sooner or later 
Peter Rabbit would get tan- 
gled up with one of those 
soda and acid fire extin- 
guishers which, once started, 
won't stop spouting its con- 
tents until the apparatus is 
empty. Sure enough, a few 
Sundays ago that extin- 
guisher got in its dirty work 
in Peter Rabbit’s house as it 
did in Cady’s, though of 
course in a different way. 

Here’s how it happened in 
Rockport last summer—at 
least this is the way we 
heard it. 

When the fire was dis- 
covered Harrison, promptly 
summoned, came on the run 
with his fire extinguisher. 
He turned it upside down— 
as directed on the cylinder— 
and aimed the gushing 
white steam at the flames. 
Almost instantly the fire was 
out. But the faithful extin- 
guisher had only begun: it 
continued to spout its foam- 
ing contents. 

That is the kind of crisis 
only the resourceful mind 
can cope with. Who would 
have thought, as did Harri- 
son, to run outdoors with 
the pesky thing where its 
chemical waters could at 


least do no further harm to 
the’ interior? To whom, 
having carried it outside, 


have occurred, as 
it did to Harrison, to con- 
sider what a pitv it was to 
see all that vital and costly 
fluid going to waste in the 
back yard. 

And, having so considered, 
rush back into the kitchen 
with the still gushing extin- 
guisher and spray its pre- 
cious contents once more 
around the walls, thus prac- 
ticing an economy which 
should be an example to our 
present wasteful generation? 


The Old Buzzard 


That’s what John 


would it 


Taylor 


Arms is called at home, so 
says Carl Zigrosser in his 
new book “The Artist in 
America,’’ Alfred A. Knopf, 
publisher. It’s nice to know 


such things! That’s a good 
book, by the way. 
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The Growlery 


This whimsical sobriquet ‘‘The Grow!l- 
ery’’ was coined by Charles Dickens as 
a fitting name for his study. We adopt 
it to serve here as an outlet for the 
opinions and emotions of our readers. 







Please address your letters 
to The Growlery’ Editor, 
AMERICAN ARTIST, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 


Labor Art 
Sir: 

Ye gods what are we com- 
ing to? ‘‘From Oct. 19 to 
Nov. 7,’’ announced a re- 
lease from United China Re- 
lief, ‘‘about 60 members of 
Dressmakers’ Union Local 22 
will hold an art exhibition at 
the Ferargil Gallery on 57th 
Street, showing oils, water- 
colors, pastels and mono- 
types that they learned to 
do in classes they attended 
after working hours. .. . 
This will be the first labor 
art show ever given in the 
United States.’’ 


The first labor art show— 
may it be the last in what 
we hope is still to be a 
democratic U. S. after the 
war! We don’t want labor 
art in America. We don't 
want capitalist art. 


Is art to be made a spring- 
board for social and class 
struggles? If that is not the 
intention of the sponsors of 
this show then what was the 
object of adding to an other- 
wise complete announce- 
ment: ‘‘This is the first la- 
bor art show, etc.’’ The 
critics all swallowed this 
without a murmur and added 
the prestige of their atten- 
tion to the occasion—per- 
haps in order to promote the 
success of China Relief. It 
was a clever tie-up for ‘‘la- 
bor art’’ to make. 

Now when are we going 
to have an exhibition of 
‘“‘bourgeoisie’’ art? 

H. L. T., New York. 


Sordid Outlook 
Sirs: 

As a magazine for inspira- 
tion and beauty your last is- 
sue stopped short right at the 
cover! 

Many others like myself, 
no doubt, always remove 
said magazine from its en- 
velope with pleasant antici- 
pation—for the photograph 
covers have always’ been 
charming, and faces of artists 
are always interesting. But 
this time I thought I had 
uncovered a cheap murder 
mystery! The book as it now 
Stands is not fit to be seen 
lying around in homes where 
there are children, or for any 
self-respecting persons. I 
was especially disappointed 
in you since I had just per- 
suaded two friends to sub- 
scribe to your “beautiful 
magazine!"’ 

It would appear from a 
brief glance (which will be 
most people’s last if they 
value their morale!) that 
some artists (if they are 
worthy of that name) have a 
very demoralizing and sordid 
outlook of present conditions. 
Maybe when they don boots 
and get into it themselves 
they will get their feet in- 
stead of their heads in the 
mud! 

Even so, why 
such ugliness? 

Surely it is better for all of 
us to keep our minds and 
eyes on such things as prom- 
isé, Courage, and strength in- 
Stead of the frightening and 
hideous aspect! 


broadcast 


SUBSCRIBER, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Fellow’s Got to be on Fire! 
Dear Matlack Price: 

You are right! War posters 
must contain a message 
which lifts up, which swells 
in volume and pitch making 
people feel the message, feel 
they must act, must get in 
there and pitch with every- 
thing they’ve got! Warisa 
mighty serious and gory 
business. A Nation can’t 
expect to win a war with 
namby-pamby actions. 

served through the last 
war. As yet I haven’t had 
that right inspiration which 
would make me tackle a 
war poster. It’s got to come 
from the inside, deep inside, 
has to be all consuming. A 
fellow’s got to be on fire to 
design a real war poster. 
An artist must “‘live’’ his 
war poster. And, posters of 
this kind don’t grow on 


trees. Undoubtedly before 
this world fire has been 
quenched, some American 


artist will give birth to a 
poster or series of posters 
that really represent Amer- 
ica at War, that represents 
the heart of America, a free 
loving people unafraid _ to 
face a world torn asunder, 
ready to carry the torch of 
liberty for every free loving 
people the wide world over 
regardless of cost in blood, 
tears, sacrifice. 

I'm just a one-horse 
limner stumbling along. 
Maybe some day I'll be an 
artist. Your articles in the 
American Artist are always 
appreciated and very in- 
structive 
STANLEY H. CHRISTIAN- 

SON, 

CHRISTIANSON & HOUSE 
Advertising, Houston, Texas. 


Thank You Boys! 


Sirs 


Being an admirer of your 


very fine magazine and look- 
ing at it one day while 
working in the art depart- 
ment of the Douglas Air- 
craft Company, I noticed 
your offer of special rates 
for certain number of sub- 
scriptions I passed the 
magazine around and col- 
lected $1.75 each from 29 
artists for a year’s subscrip- 
tion Enclosed find check 
for $50.75. 


HENRY LION 


Top Poster Man 
Sir: 
I received the advance 
copy of AMERICAN ARTIST 


which you sent me. I cer- 
tainly appreciate your 


thoughtfulness and consider- 
ation and I must say that 
Matlack Price’s review of 
the Nat'l War Competition 
was splendid. For my money. 
he is the top poster man of 
the country. 

His article is the first TI 
have ever read that really 
got down to facts about what 
we need in posters. I con- 
sider his criticism invalu- 
able and I am glad to see 
that he is now on the staff 
of AMERICAN ARTIST. 

My subscription follows. 

E. B. GREENHAW 
Kremer & Howard, 
Advertising 
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| One for Students 


@ 13 year old 
winner in the 
last Justrite 
Ink contest — 
Tim Phalen ef 
Mason City, 
lows. 





Announcing 2 New 


Justrite Drawing Ink Contests 


One for Professionals 


Prizes will be awarded for the best pen and ink drawings of some 
phase of America’s War Effort. This may be a mechanical drawing of 
some machine or device, a promotional piece for the sale of war stamps 
and bonds, or any other suitable art work. 


Contest closes April 1. The two first prizes will be $50 (at maturity) 
war bonds. Other prizes will be war stamps. Ask your Art Supply 
dealer, Stationer, or School Supply dealer for an Official Entry Blank. 


| If his supply is exhausted please send his name and yours to 


THE LOUIS MELIND CO., Dept. X 
362 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





NEXT MONTH IN 
AMERICAN ARTIST 





| DONG KINGMAN 


Brilliant watercolorist on the West Coast 
—with color plate 


VICTOR KEPPLER 


Top-flight photographic illustrator 
—with color plate 


ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER 


An article on his new development in por- 
traiture — with color plate 


MATLACK PRICE 


Contributes an instructive article on 
Lettering in Posters 


PETER FINGESTEN 


Demonstrates a new method of cement 
sculpture 


DOEL REED 
Demonstrates the making of an aquatint 


FREDERIC TAUBES 
Discusses oil painting technics 


ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Dealing with wartime problems of the art 
teacher 
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Artists’ Helper-# 
COLOR : , 
Chemistry! 


Hi-Test OIL COLORS 
must first satisfy 


Sargent Color Chemists 


1. Thank The Color Chemist and the modern manu- 
facturing methods of America’s largest, finest color 
plant for the professional quality of Hi-rest, America’s 
No. 1 popular-priced Artists’ Oil Colors. From expert 
colorists, famed artists, experienced art instructors come 
praise for Hi-rest’s velvety texture, superb brushing 
quality, color permanency and tinting strength. “Sure 
Hi-test is good . . . it’s made by Sargent!” 
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2. “Students and N.A.’s 
alike tell us they like HI- 
TEST Artist Oil Colors.” 
This is the factual experi- 
ence of New York’s Eagle 
Supply Co., long a favorite 
with a host of artists. When 
artists seem surprised at the 
low price of HI-TEST Oils, 
Eagle’s answer is “Why 
spend more when HI-TEST 
palette gives you virtually 
every advantage of much 
higher priced oils.” 


3. Aninstitution whose suc- 
cess is almost legendary is 
Johnson’s Book Store. In 
its important art supply de- 
partment, HI-TEST Oil r 


Colors have been a “best oa 
=>ge 4. As Recom- 


seller” since their introduc- 
tion . . . and gaining more mended by the 
friends each day. AMERICAN ART- 
ISTS PROFES.- 
SIONAL LEAGUE, 
full specifications of 
contents are labeled on 
each tube for artists’ pro- 
tection. The HI-Test palette con- 
tains 38 colors. Good dealers 
everywhere display HI-TEST in a 
handy color selector dispenser. 
American Artists’ Color Wks., Inc. 


Sargent Bidg. — 5601 First Ave.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IDYLLIC VARIATIONS 
AN AQUATINT BY DOEL REED 


American Artist 
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Doel Reed tells how he creates his aquatints 


THE ARTIST of today interested in form, pattern, 
and textures will find in the aquatint a medium of un- 
limited possibilities. With its great range of values 
from brilliant lights to intense, rich blacks, it is, in 
the hands of the creative worker, a means of expres- 
sion not surpassed by any black and white medium. 
It is not a means for the reproduction of some fanciful 
sketch, but rather for the creation of serious and well- 
planned work. 

Aquatint is an etching process, involving many of 
the technical procedures of straight line etching. But 
it is a mass medium rather than a line medium; its 
beautiful tonal properties and its great textural charm 
are produced by a process that is peculiar to itself. 
The principle can be explained in a few words. 

Deposit a film of rosin dust on the surface of a 
polished piece of copper or zinc. Heat the plate suffi- 
ciently to melt the particles of rosin and make them 
adhere to the plate. Immerse the plate in acid. The 
rosin globules resist action by the acid which bites 
into the metal between them. The result is a grained 
plate that will print a flat, gray, textured tone, its 
value depending upon the amount of etching, that is, 
the length of time the plate has remained in the acid. 

If, before etching the plate, we cover certain areas 
with stopping-out varnish, the portions thus protected 
will not be etched; in the print they will be white. 

If after the first etching we apply stopping-out var- 
nish to parts of the plate which have already been 
etched—as well as to the white areas—a second acid 
bath will deepen the etch, and darken the tone of the 
unprotected areas. The print will then show white, 
gray and darker gray. The process of stopping-out 
and re-etching can be carried on almost indefinitely to 
produce any number of tones from white to black. Line 
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may be combined with tone as I shall soon explain. 

In setting to work, a drawing should be developed 
which expresses not only the emotional message of the 
artist, but incorporates the range and beauties of the 
aquatint. After completion of the drawing, actual 
work on the metal plate may begin. The plate may be 
of copper or zinc. If the edition is to be a large one, 
copper is by far the best; but if the edition is to be 
small, zine will be entirely satisfactory. My own plates 
have been done on both copper and zine. Owing to the 
activity of the zinc, the etching is much more rapid 
and the pits are left with a ragged edge. This in the 
heavily bitten passages lends richness to the finished 
print. The speed with which zine etches also is an ad- 
vantage in that it enables one to judge the actual bit- 
ing time more readily than on the slow-etching copper. 

All of my own plates have been etched first in line 
without cross-hatching, an effort being made to draw 
with a free flowing contour line that would be com- 
plete in itself. The composition has been so planned 
that the sharpness of drawing and the flow of line 
become an essential part of the design. The line may 
be done in soft ground,* if one so desires, and of 
course the plate may be etched entirely in the aquatint 
process without the use of line. In Jdyllic Variations 
(page 6) the etched line is clearly seen to be an im- 
portant factor in the total result. 

Work on the plate starts first by beveling its edges 
as is done in all the copper plate mediums. After this 
the metal is thoroughly cleaned with a paste of whit- 
ing and water, removing all finger marks and grease 
that may have accumulated. A good test is to clean 
until the surface of the plate floats water. If line is to 


* For an explanation of soft ground see Joseph Margulies Discusses 
Soft Ground Etching in De 1941 American Artist and More About 
Soft Ground by James Swann in the Feb. 1942 number. 





be incorporated with the aquatint, 
the plate must first be covered with 
an acid resisting ground. There are 
many excellent grounds on the mar- 
ket: in my own work I prefer a 
liquid etching ground. The ground 
should be filtered each time it is used 
and just before pouring, to remove 
any lint and sediment that has 
formed. Filtering is done by plac- 
ing a small bit of absorbent cotton 
in a glass funnel and _ pouring 
through this a small amount of 
chloroform: (see illustration). The 
ground may then be poured through 
this into a bottle or small beaker 
and is ready for use. 

A device which enables one to pour 
the ground rapidly across the plate 
and yet save the unused portion of 
the liquid is shown in the same pho- 
tograph. The idea was suggested by 
one of my students—one of the ad- 
vantages of teaching. 

The ground should be flushed 
across the surface of the plate and 
allowed to drain off as rapidly as 
possible to insure the spreading of a 
thin, even film on the polished surface. 

Before subjecting the plate to heat, it is advisable 
to darken the ground in some manner so that when 
the etching needle lays bare the metal, the exposed 
lines—of bright copper color—will show with greater 
contrast against the ground. 

By means of a hand vise the plate is held face down- 
ward and the ground smoked by the use of a taper. 
The lighted taper is passed back and forth across its 
surface, allowing only the tip of the flame to touch 
the ground, care being taken that the flame does 
not focus at any point long enough to burn it. Enough 
carbon should be deposited to make the ground quite 
dark. 

The plate is now turned face up and heated from 
the back until the ground melts and the carbon is 
absorbed. The heating should take place very slowly, 
and care should be taken that the ground is not 
scorched or burned, as this will cause it to become 
brittle and flake from the plate under the point of 
the needle. 

A simple method of transferring the drawing to the 
plate will enable the artist not only to retain his com- 
position and drawing but to reverse it so the finished 
print will be as the original drawing. On a light- 
weight tracing paper a tracing is made of the draw- 
ing, using a 5B pencil with considerable pressure so 
that the resulting line will be heavy with graphite. 
This, put in contact with the plate in the etching 

press, will transfer the lines to the grounded plate. 

One blanket is usually sufficient pressure for the 
transfer of the drawing to the plate. A small plate the 
same gauge as the grounded plate is placed at the 
head of the bed under the blanket and the press is 
turned until the roller is on the small plate. This will 
raise the roller to the height of the prepared plate and 
keep the tracing paper from slipping on the ground. 
This plate is placed on the bed of the press with the 
end against the smaller one. The tracing is placed 
face down on the ground, the blanket laid carefully 
over this, and the press turned slowly until the plate 
is passed under and is free. With this operation a 
good impression in graphite is transferred to the 















































































An ingenious tray for grounding plates with a liquid ground; bottle of 
etching ground, filter and acid vat 


yrounded plate. The same method is admirable in a 
linear etching as the graphite lines will remain visible 
throughout many etchings. The line is completed by 
drawing through the ground with a steel needle. 

Before etching, the back of the plate must be 
painted out with an acid resisting varnish. Rhind’s 
Quick Drying Stopping-Out Varnish is one of the most 
satisfactory, but, of course, at this time it is difficult 
to secure. A good varnish can be made by powdering 
lump asphaltum and dissolving this in benzol to a con- 
sistency of a good heavy varnish. To prevent drying 
too rapidly add a small amount of linseed oil. 

The acid and its strength is best worked out to suit 
the individual’s preferences. I prefer nitric acid of 
about the proportion of one to six for zinc and one 
to three for copper. This, of course, varies as I do 
not use a hydrometer or thermometer. They can be 
used very successfully, but they remove all the ad- 
venture, doubt, and frenzy that go into the making 
of fine prints. 

It is well to lower the plate into the acid on a cradle 
of heavy cotton string. This enables one to remove 
it readily and to rinse it without burning the hands. 
In etching the line the plate should be kept in motion 
to prevent gas bubbles from forming and causing 
dotted and uneven biting. The lines should be fine 
and strong, not too deep and wide, for as such they 
will predominate in the finished print. Tests can be 
made with a needle or the ground can be removed at 
an unimportant part for examination. If not deep 
enough, this test area can be stopped out again and 
the etching continued. 

When the line has been bitten to the desired depth, 
the plate is rinsed, dried, and the ground and backing 
removed with turpentine or other solvent. Again the 
metal must be polished with whiting and care taken 
not to handle the polished surface before laying the 
rosin ground. 

Up to this point we have discussed only the steps 
which precede and lead up to aquatint. We shall have 
to wait until next month for our demonstration of 
those interesting operations with rosin and acid which 
are the basis of the aquatint process. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THIS ARTICLE 


BY DON ZELLWEGER 


Doel Reed demonstrates his method of handling copper plates in the acid 


etching bath. The cradle of heavy string permits the removal of the plate 


without burning the hands 
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This is Doel Reed’s drawing in crayon for his aquatint “GLASS MOUNTAINS, OKLA- 


HOMA,” the print he will use for his aquatint demonstration in the February number 











IN 1937 Albert Staehle won the popular prize in the 
General Outdoor Advertising poster competition. His 
design represented a matronly cow giving nourishment 
to her calf from a bottle of Borden’s milk—the slogan 
“Nothing too good for my baby.” 

That poster made such a hit with the advertising 
fraternity that it immediately cataloged Staehle as an 
animal expert. Most artists dislike being pigeonholed, 
but inevitably one who does a certain type of thing 
better than anyone else is going to be asked to do it 
again and again. Staehle doesn’t mind; he loves ani- 
mals and has a lot of fun drawing them. 

Yet his work is by no means confined to the animal 
kingdom. He displays the same graphic genius in a 
variety of subject matter in posters, magazine adver- 
tisements and house organs. He has just designed 
some striking war posters. His figure work is tops. 
But Staehle’s incomparable animals especially merit 
the fame he enjoys, and we shall use our space here 
for that phase of his work. 
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Essolene 


This design won the Kerwin H. Fulton 
Medal in 1940, for the best 24-sheet poster. 


It should be apparent to everyone that Staehle in- 
sists upon drawing directly from models. Dogs, cats, 
geese, chickens and other small and tractable creatures 
are brought right into his studio at 551 Fifth Avenue. 
Not long ago a dignified, black hen, posing for her por- 
trait, laid a large white egg in a box of tempera 
paints. Elephants, giraffes and goats of course refuse 
to leave their comfortable quarters at the zoo, even for 
Staehle, so he has to go to them. 

Literal study of the critters is the basis of Staehle’s 
poster animals but his job usually is to endow them 
with human attributes: the giraffe gives us a knowing 
wink; the charging ram exhibits a near-human look of 
pride-in-power; even the frog, who is just about 100% 
frog, is conscious of his role as a salesman. The senti- 
mental swan of the soap poster, of course, goes to im- 
possible anatomical lengths to play her part, as do 
the seafaring fowl on page 12. 

It is interesting to compare Staehle’s kind of cari- 
cature with that of Walt Disney. Staehle, while endow- 
ing his animal actors with a sufficiently human char- 
acter to give point to the drawing, cannot go as far as 
the animator. A single drawing of a Donald Duck 
sequence is not a complete expression; a poster duck 
must tell the whole story at a single glance. A Disney 
animal would be as ineffective on a poster as would a 
Staehle creature on a strip of film. 

Speaking of a single glance reminds us of the way 
Staehle tests his poster sketches in submitting them 
to clients. He takes the sketch from his folio and 
quickly walks aeross the room with it, exposing it to 
the client’s view for just a few seconds. Then he asks 
the client to describe the poster which, if properly de- 
signed, should require but that brief interval to con- 
vey its message. 

Staehle makes his first sketches for posters 9x18 
inches. He puts these into a projecting machine which 
reduces or enlarges as desired. First he reduces the 
design to 4 inches. At that small scale certain factors 

(Continued on page 32) 


Conchita, Staehle’s black cocker, poses for her 
master. Her face may be familiar to many readers. 
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24-sheet poster by Albert Staehle for Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Art Director: Paul Holder Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


GASOLINES 





24-sheet poster by Albert Staehle for Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Art Director: Paul Holder Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 





Drawings for magazine advertisement by Albert Staehle 
Client: Calvert Distillers Corp. Agency: McCann-Erickson, Ince. 
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Clarence Carter Noted American 


Painter and Art 
Teacher 


e RECOMMENDS e 





ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S. A. 
« 
Clarence Carter writes: 


“The high acclaim given to Grumbacher Finest 
ee Oil Colors by so many artists is well deserved 
Sv - and they warrant the term ‘Finest.’ ”’ 


CLARENCE H. CARTER has twenty- Uf, Xv Cue Yo 
one paintings in the permanent collec- : Ree 
tions of thirteen important museums, 
which include the Metropolitan, Whit- 
























“All the Grumbacher Finest 


ney, Modern, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
Toledo’ and William Rockhill Nelson be superior, or equal in _ 
Gallery, Kansas City. As president of ie wi ae oe 
the Pittsburgh section Artists For Vic- ment, and recommendations 
tory, and Professor at Carnegie Insti- of the American 

tute of Technology, he has unselfishly Artists’ Professional 

aided the contemporary American artists Leagne. 

of western Pennsylvania and his native lege ene 

state of Ohio. “ 
After-four years of study in the Cleve- ee ee 

land Art School, he went abroad to descriptions of pig- 

paint and study in Europe and North ment and oil con- 

Africa, He has won numerous awards aia 


for his work. He completed a number 
of murals; among them the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, and Post Offices at 
| Ravenna and Portsmouth, Ohio, 

Above, Mr. Carter is pictured in front 
of his “Summer Storm” acquired for the 
private collection of Barbara Hutton. 
His work may be seen at all times at 
the Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th 
Street, New York City, and examples 
are in many private collections including 





Send us name of your 
local artists’ materials 
dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a 1943 














those of William M. Milliken, Mrs. size je °f oe ae. 
Dwight Davis, Ralph M. Coe and Roy yuan ne” ists oa Work” with 
Harris. plate in full color. 
470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS? MATERIAL COLORS 
Artist January 1943 
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FREDERIC TAUBES, an American of 
foreign birth, is making a considerable 
contribution to the development of con- 
temporary painting in this country. His 
influence has two sources: the aesthetic 
content of his art and his authority as 
a craftsman. 

There is not much that could be said 
here on the spiritual aspect of his work 
which would add one whit to the read- 
er’s enjoyment of his pictures. Pictures 
speak for themselves if they speak at all. 
The less said by way of “interpretation” 
the better; the volumes written on ap- 
preciation of painting seldom reveal any 
message that cannot be seen with the 
naked eye. 

When it comes to craftsmanship a lot 
can be said, and should be said, because 
through want of sound craftsmanship 
much good painting of the past has per- 
ished with its creators, and many worthy 
canvases produced today are doomed to an early de- 
mise. This is not surprising because, as Taubes says 
in his recently published book, You Don’t Know What 
You Like*: “The education (today) of a painter-to- 
be is, as a rule, sketchy, haphazard and without a 
plan. The requirements for attaining the status of a 
master, which at one time exacted many years of 
arduous apprenticeship, do not exist. Today, on the 
contrary, the dubious attribute of being unschooled 
passes as something of a distinction. It is supposed 
to denote that the unschooled painter is especially 
sapable of preserving his innermost individuality. 

“During a lifetime spent in painting and in teach- 
ing many students, I have arrived at the well-founded 


* Dodd, Mead & Company 





Taubes discusses a point of procedure with Dong King- 
man, an artist of the Pacific Coast, who will be our 
feature painter in February. 
and articulate features enforce his convictions 


Taubes’ animated gestures 
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Taubes, like the old masters, prepares just about all of the materials 
into the craft of painting. Here he is mixing ingredients 
for a special kind of varnish 


conviction that a regeneration of art is possible only 
when we first anchor art in sound craftsmanship and 
follow the principles established in the workshop of 
the old masters.” 

The fact is, few contemporary artists know much 
about the technic of painting: the chemical nature 
and action of pigments, the respective functions of 
oils, varnishes and other mediums, the preparation of 
grounds, the possibilities of underpainting, etc. 

The mastery of all such technical knowledge became 
a passion with Taubes at the outset of his career. He 
has spent years in study and reseach in materia pic- 
toria and is now a recognized authority on the Tech- 
nique of Oil Painting—the title of a book on the sub- 
ject published in 1941.* In his teaching, writing and 
lectures Taubes is doing much to revive the practice 
of sound craftsmanship which was a commonplace in 
the studios of so many of the old masters. 

His own studio is a completely equipped workshop 
for the preparation of all the painter’s materials. Sev- 
eral cabinets are filled with bottles, jars and vials con- 
taining the varied ingredients. There are over seventy 
different dry colors, a complete collection of resins, 
some hundred bottles of oils, solvents, varnishes and 
siccatives. Mortar and pestle are at hand for the 
grinding of pigments. A work bench with wood work- 
ing tools is in an adjoining room, where a variety of 
moulding is stacked in a corner awaiting conversion 
into carved frames by the hand of this artist crafts- 
man, who prepares just about everything a painter 
handles except brushes—he admits that he does not 
pluck bristles from the backs of pigs to manufacture 
one of the most indispensable of the painters tools. 
His conscience should trouble him for that neglect! 
He does make palette knives, giving them handles as 
long as brushes. 

For the past few years Taubes has been especially 
interested in varnish preparations and has made 
countless experiments with them. 


* Dodd, Mead & Company 
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His recent experiments have been with a hard resin 
varnish, the best quality of which is known as Congo 
or Rock Copal. 

I hope this brief description of Taubes’ studio does 
not give the impression of a disorderly place littered 
with impedimenta, corners serving as convenient re- 
positories for odds and ends and things thrown aside. 
As a matter of fact Taubes’ studio is the last word 
in organization, neatness and good housekeeping. The 
first impression is one of almost Puritanical simpli- 





Today few painters grind and prepare their own pigments 
as does Frederic Taubes. Wish you could-see the glorious 
color of that pile of yellow ochre under the pestle! 


city. The waxed hardwood floor reflects the few pieces 
of furniture and extends unstained into corners where 
—in an artist’s studio—one may look for glory holes. 
All the material and equipment described—and more 
not even mentioned—is carefully stored away in cabi- 
nets and closets pretty much out of sight. Every bottle 
and jar is labeled as meticulously as those on the 
druggist’s shelves. Taubes knows exactly where he is 
all the time; there is nothing Bohemian in his make- 
up. During the first few moments of acquaintance one 
learns that his mind is as orderly as his workshop. 
He has a gift for forthright expression that is in 
scale with his ordered surroundings. 

As to his painting procedure, the following account, 
in as nearly his own words as could come out of our 
interview, will suffice to outline his working methods. 

“First I make a number of small-scale sketches for 
compositions—not larger than ten inches. Often the 
idea for a painting emerges after a few drawings; 
sometimes a few dozen small-scale drawings are made 
before a composition takes the desired shape. 

“A full-scale sketch is then made with charcoal on 
tracing paper. This sketch determines the size of 
the painting although its final shape may be eventual- 
ly revised. Depending on the subject and the difficul- 
ties of the composition, the time spent on developing 
a drawing may vary from a few hours to a few weeks 
of intermittent work. Frequently the composition is 
developed first in an abstract or semi-abstract fash- 
ion. In many instances, exact drawings of details are 
made on the enlarged scale, and on different sheets 
of tracing paper. When a human figure is part of 
the composition, detailed drawings are made from 





‘ models—drawings which have nothing else to estab- 


lish but the realistic facts. I call these drawings ‘blue 
prints.’ The tracing paper upon which the entire com- 
Position is developed is placed on a _ beaver-board, 
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which permits me to use any size paper up to 40 x 50 
inches. 

“After having established the size of the stretchers, 
the raw canvas is most painstakingly prepared and 
hung on the wall to dry, and also to receive a strong 
daylight. Depending on the thickness or thinness of 
the ground, which again is determined by the char- 
acteristic of the canvas grain, the primed canvas is 
allowed to dry from one to four weeks. A few days, 
or a few weeks after the ground has been applied to 
the canvas, the tracing paper carrying the drawing is 
placed upon it. This drawing remains on the wall of 
my studio for days, weeks, or months, during which 
time it receives my intermittent attention and 
scrutiny. Mistakes and weaknesses which at first are 
not apparent, usually become quite conspicuous when 
the critical faculty is reactivated through distance 
and observation. The further back in time a composi- 
tion lies, the more objective is the critical capacity 
of the beholder. If, after a certain time, the plan 





You are looking at Taubes’palette, protected from dirt, 
when not in use, by the cover he has just lifted. The 
palette is attached to the top of his taboret 


of the painting meets with my approval and still 
holds my interest, I proceed with the transfer of the 
drawing from the paper to the canvas, and then with 
the underpainting. 

“After the underpainting (in thin oil medium) has 
been executed, the canvas remains on the wall to dry 
for a period ranging from a week to several months. 
Even in this state corrections of the composition are 
still effected. The underpainting is carried out with 
a definite plan as to the final colors to be used. In 
case the final colors cannot be pre-visualized, a light, 
neutral color covers the white of the canvas. Some- 
times a second underpainting appears to be desirable, 
at least in parts of the canvas, and on rare occasions 
some parts may even receive a third corrective color 
layer. (Of course, this color is mostly a “dead” color, 
and at any rate quite light.) In portrait painting I 
employ grisaille* underpainting principally. Such a 
grisaille for a head, for example, is carried out gen- 
erally in one sitting. The second sitting should suffice 





* Grisaille: a painting in neutral monotones. 
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The underpainting is predominantly in light and neutral colors with the exception of areas 

where thick application of pigments was planned, or areas which were to remain opaque. 

Some details were altogether omitted. Some objects, especially those in the foreground, 
received a thick underpainting, but the background and the less prominent accessories 
were executed in thin layers. The pigments were ground into a stiff consistency with a mini- 
mum of oil. A palette knife was used throughout as an underpainting tool. 
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FROM 
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FLOWERS IN INTERIOR OIL PAINTING BY FREDERIC TAUBES 


Mr. Taubes, asked for technical comment on this picture, gives the 
following data: 

Canvas: oil ground on thin gesso priming. Flowers underpainted 
in white lead slightly tinted with cadmium orange; background in 
white lead and ochre; no thinning medium. Cadmium orange imprima- 
tura on the lower part of the underpainting; damar varnish medium 
1:4 in turpentine. Flowers painted pastosely in white lead, cadmium 
yellow, cadmium red, burnt siena, ultramarine and prussian blue. 
Lower part of the background glazed in burnt siena; upper part glazed 
in ultramarine, chrome oxide green transparent and burnt siena. 
Medium: sun-thickened linseed oil, Venice turpentine 10%, damar 
varnish (1:2 in turpentine) 10%, by volume. The canvas is 14 x 18. 
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FIGURE LEANING 


Courtesy Associated 


to finish the painting in colors—I say, it should— 
because often it does not. However, a skilful master 
like Rubens, Goya, Gainsborough, and others, were 
able to finish a portrait in one sitting, painting direct- 
ly on an imprimatura* or toned canvas. I possess also 
a large supply of toned canvases prepared in advance. 
I use these canvases in cases where there is no time 
for underpainting, and for the subsequent waiting for 
the underpainting to dry. All problems where plan- 
ning, toil, sweat, and labor are involved, are reserved 
for these initial stages of preparation of the canvas 
ground, the design, and the underpainting. The more 
labor invested in these preliminary stages, the greater 
the freedom of mind and hand when attempting the 
final painting. The more the problems of the painting 
are dealt with in advance—the problems of design, 
° Imprimatura consists of one tone glazed over the entire white ground of 
the canvas in contradistinction to an underpainting, which, according to 
the composition, will carry a few different colors and will be more or less 
opaque. 
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(25 x 30) 


BY FREDERIC TAUBES 


American Artists Galleries 


composition and colors—the fresher and keener the 
final painting will be. This final painting is often ac- 
complished in a few hours. Sometimes even a larger 
canvas may be thus finished in a day’s work. How- 
ever, one cannot always foresee the vicissitudes of the 
painting’s progress; for this reason I start to paint in 
the very early morning hours, so as to have a full day’s 
light ahead of me. At times, this means that I have 
to stand: in front of the easel for twelve or fifteen 
hours at a stretch. The final painting does not receive 
any other color layers except for occasional glazing 
or scumble. Parts of the paintings which prove to be 
unsatisfactory are removed clear down to the under- 
painting and then a repainting is attempted. Some- 
times many such repaintings are carried out until the 
effect appears to be right. 

“The often voiced idea that one should paint again 
and again on a dry paint layer is against the prin- 
ciples of permanency in oil pointing. Frequent over- 
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THE MODEL 


paintings certainly contribute to a painting’s early decay. 

“IT avoid painting directly from models; having the model 
in front of one is the best way to interpret it literally, and 
thus to limit one’s imagination. It is almost impossible to 
place a model in a position which does not appear labored. 
The model—its anatomy and conception—must be condi- 
tioned according to the plan of the painter. However, it is 
entirely conceivable that some painter may have the forti- 
tude to look at the model and, disregarding conventionality, 
twist the model into the desired shape. I must admit that 
although I possess such fortitude in front of a still life 
or landscape, the presence of the model limits me to realism. 

“After a painting is finished, it generally remains on the 
walls of my studio for a few months, during which time 
the painting dries while exposed to daylight. Moreover, it 
may receive further corrections. It is essential to expose 
a fresh painting to daylight for a long time, since it yellows 
more readily when drying in darkness. 

“Lastly, I make a frame, and adjust its color, texture and 
‘arving according to the needs of a particular painting. 
The only work which I leave to the frame-maker is the 
joining of the mouldings. These mouldings are generally 
made after my own designs.” 

Frederic Taubes was born in Austria in 1900. He started 
to paint even before he could read or write, and began 
formal art study at the age of five. His art studies took 
him to Paris and Italy. In Munich he studied with the 
famous Doerner, and at the age of eighteen he entered the 
Bauhaus in Weimar. 

His professional career has led him through periods of 
experimentation in the various isms. For several years he 
was an abstract painter. From abstraction he swung to 
Dada then went Purist. He took a fling at Surrealism 
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CANVASES BY 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


Courtesy Associated American Artists Galleries 





PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER 





LANDSCAPE WITH ROCK 


The part of the roci in shadow received an extremely 
heavy underpainting, light in color. The shadows 
were glazed upon it. The lights on the rock were 
painted on a thin, dark underpainting with a heavy 
impasto 
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Right: Sketch for a painting, with 
analysis of design and texture. Above 
is an analysis of the same subject in 
terms of abstractions 





In every issue in 1943 


Frederic Taubes will contribute a 
page of discussion on matters of 
practical interest to painters and 
students. On this page also he will 
be glad to answer questions on 
technical matters sent to him by 
readers. Please address your ques- 
tions to Frederic Taubes, c/o 
AMERICAN ARTIST, 330 West 
42 Street, New York, N. Y. 











and Expressionism. At twenty-five he had had his fill 
of isms which apparently threw him off the beam for 
five succeeding years when—as he says—he went lost. 

During these early years of philosophic adventure 
Taubes did a variety of work to sustain himself. He 
did posters, lettering, layouts, magazine illustration 
and furniture designing. He served as draftsman- 
reporter on a Viennese newspaper and for a time be- 
came a skiing instructor and mountain guide in the 
Tyrol and in Switzerland. As an itinerant painter in 
the middle 20’s Taubes roamed across Europe from the 
Pyrenees to the Black Sea and Asia Minor. Since 1920 
he has exhibited in major art centers in Europe, and 
since 1930 he has had some fifty one-man shows in the 
museums of America. 

In 1941-42 Taubes was a Carnegie Visiting Profes- 
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sor of Art and Resident Painter at the University of 
Illinois. Before then he taught at Mills College in 
California and the University of Hawaii at Honolulu. 
He has his own art classes in New York City. 

In 1941 Taubes’ book, The Technique of Oil Paint- 
ing was published and sold three editions the first 
year of its appearance. This book is considered to be 
the most authoritative work on the subject to date, 
and is widely used in colleges and art schools through- 
out the country. His second book, You Don’t Know 
What You Like, published in 1942, created an enor- 
mous interest. His third book will appear next fall 
under the title Studio Secrets. In this book, Taubes 
will make available information some of which is not 
to be found in any art books hitherto published. 
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RESURGAM! 
The 500-year-old Church of St. Laurens — Groote Kerk — towered 
above quaint old Rotterdam streets. On May 14, 1940, the German 
Luftwaffe bombed the city after it had surrendered! In a desolately 
flattened area of 11% miles, Groote Kerk alone stands today, though 
badly battered, its walls rising proudly above the rubble. Samuel 
Chamberlain reconstructs one of Europe's most impressive examples 
of 15th Century Gothic with his T yphonite Eldorado pencils. The first 
in a new Eldorado-Chamberlain series brought to you by Pencil Sales 
Dept. 32-]1, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Peter Fingesten describes a new process of his own development 


Sculpture, independent of material or finish, primarily 
should be good sculpture. But it is generally recog- 
nized that an excellent technic or a novel way of pres- 
entation adds to the total impression and artistic value 
of such a piece. Each material, be it bronze, or stone, 
or wood, demands a particular technical execution and 
at the same time imposes a certain style which is ab- 
solutely unique within the chosen material. Cement is 
no exception, although it does afford a degree of 
“liberation” from traditional practices that makes it 
an extremely pliable medium. 

I think it is paramount for any sculptor not merely 
to execute a model in any material which happens to 
come handy, but to study and to understand his me- 
dium profoundly, achieving the perfect and harmoni- 
ous fusion between form, expression and material. In 
describing my rather simple method of treating ce- 
ment I cannot sufficiently emphasize individual experi- 
mentation. To give ample opportunity for the use of 
various textures combined with different problems of 
form and color it is probably more useful to under- 
stand this method rather as a suggestion than as a 
rigid rule. I have introduced powerful and high-keyed 
combinations of colors in my cement sculpture. That 
of course is an individual mode of expression and re- 
quires particular experience, imagination, and—most 
of all—artistic courage. 

The composition which I use to demonstrate my 
method—the two heads—is, for various reasons, espe- 
cially suited to it. Not only for technical reasons but 
also for artistic considerations I composed the two 
heads within an imaginary block, at the same time 
consciously avoiding all extremes, such as deep holes, 
undercuts, and forced form-protuberances. This piece 
of sculpture was modeled in wet clay without the sup- 
port of any armature. Armatures, I think, are a very 
restricting, uninspiring feature. A sculptor, as free as 
I am, who usually works without preliminary sketches 
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—thinks directly in form, and therefore in a sense 
improvises—has to compose in such a manner as to be 
independent of lead pipes and aluminum wires which 
may impose too rigid a method. I have therefore 
learned, even in life-figures, to work with a minimum 
of armatures, pounding the modeling-material very 
compact and always keeping the statue or composition 
in self-supporting, perfect, static-balance. 

The back of these two heads is not developed in the 
clay model, and in the plaster negative it is, of course, 
left open. Later, pushing the cement into the hollow 
plaster shell, I simply fill it to the very edge with addi- 
tional material, thus giving the fourth side to my 
block. Artistically speaking, I can only add that this 
particular motive, the repetition of two silhouettes, is 
dear to me. In this case, the repetition contrasts the 
more forcefully treated male head with the much sim- 
pler and more serene female face. For this barely fin- 
ished composition I have not yet found a title; and I, 
as the creator, rather refrain from literary or forced 
interpretations, although I confess I always “think” 
when I work. Many thoughts drift through the sculp- 
tor’s mind while at work and surely a few of them will 
steal into the pliable clay via a pair of sensitive finger- 
tips. But if I were able to express my “feelings” or 
“states of mind” in words, I would be a poet instead 
of a sculptor. 

After terminating the clay model I prepare the com- 
position for the plaster cast which becomes a negative 
to receive the cement. To preserve the original clay 
for the photograph of our demonstration, I had to 
divide my mold into three parts. The easiest way to 
do this was the string system. Two pieces of black 
sewing cotton, sufficiently long to cover the composi- 
tion, were laid over the exact center of the respective 
heads, beginning at the bottom of the hair, running 
the cotton thread over the middle of the forehead, top 
of nose, center of lips, chin, and down again to the 
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Fingesten working on the original clay model 


base of the neck. Without further preparation I cov- 
ered the whole of the clay with plaster of Paris. The 
only thing to be watched was to time the right moment 
to pull the cotton thread through the setting plaster 
just before it got hard. In this manner the mold was 
cut into the three desired parts. After the plaster had 
set, I carefully removed each separate section, trying 
to preserve my original form distortion so that I could 
save it for the demonstration. The pieces, immediate- 
ly after washing, were set together and the seams 
closed with additional plaster from the outside. 

The next day I simply shellacked the mside. All was 
then set for the pushing of the cement. This part of 
the process, as well as the coloring and finishing oper- 
ations, will be described in the February issue. 


* * * 


Peter Fingesten is a newcomer to America. He was 
born in Milan, Italy in 1916. His father, well-known 
painter and etcher in Europe was, naturally enough, 
Peter’s first instructor. Later the young man studied 
with various European masters. His development was 
rapid and at 16 he held his first one-man show. Now, 
at the age of 26, he has 30 exhibitions to his credit, 
the latest at the Newman Galleries in Philadelphia. 
His work has been very well received in America. 

Fingesten came to this country three years ago with 
five dollars in his pocket. He was given a two-year 
scholarship at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 
Later he managed to establish himself in Philadelphia 
where he now maintains his studio. He has given 
many demonstrations before clubs and college art de- 
partments, and has been heard frequently on the radio, 
speaking extemporaneously upon art subjects. 

Peter Fingesten is a very personable young man. 
He makes friends easily and impresses them with his 
keen intellect. He is enthusiastic about America and 
expects to remain here permanently. 
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Pushing the cement into the mould 





“The Virgin” Head in Cement by Fingesten 








Deliverus — 
from evil. 


VICTOR 
KEPPLER’S 
POSTER 





In the largeness and singleness of effect acnieved in this poster by 
Victor Keppler, the camera reaches new heights of dramatic effectiveness. 


THERE has been a great deal of 
nonsense written and spoken about 
“art and the camera” —and the 
field of the poster seems like an ex- 
ceptionally good place for the 
liquidation of a few delusions. 

Preeminently, the photographic 
entries in the great National War 
Poster Competition clearly demon- 
strated the camera as simply an- 
other—and very effective—modern 
medium for the visual projection 
of art expression. In the hands of 
an artist, the camera will produce 
a work of art; in the hands of a 
non-artist, all the mediums of draw- 
ing and painting will not. But 
there is more involved in the de- 
sign of a poster than pure art as 
such—and last month I hinted that 
there must be some reason why 
there were so many good photo- 
graphic posters in proportion to 
their total number. 

The fundamentally important 
reason, I believe, is that to most 
photographers the means are re- 
garded as secondary to the end— 
in this case, to the poster as such. 
The whole thing must be thought 
out, visualized and assembled be- 
fore the shutter is snapped. The 
camera artist projects his own hu- 
man vision to exactly what the 
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camera will see—which is no more 
and no less than what you and I 
will see when we look at the fin- 
ished result. Essentially, the fin- 
ished result will be exactly what 
was there, including lighting and 
composition. Photomontage, per- 
haps a little photo-editing and the 
necessary lettering are added. 

The photographic posters in this 
competition were mostly good sub- 
jectively because there was less 
danger of the artist losing touch 
with reality. The subject matter, 
in the first place had to be real. It 
was real, remained real—and is so 
seen by all who look at it. Ingenu- 
ity in adaptation, or the minimum 
of added “art work” were inciden- 
tal, and success came from a skil- 
ful fusion of subjective and objec- 
tive, with the subjective material 
necessarily assembled and arranged 
before the photograph was taken. 
The painter has to create his sub- 
ject matter and, while he is doing 
this, mentally project it as a fin- 
ished objective. All too often his 
objective powers of projection are 
not clear enough or not strong 
enough for a poster, often he be- 
comes lost in his technic, sometimes 
he takes the wrong turn in the 
road and ends with a picture in- 





BECAUSE the National War Poster 
Competition is the most effective 
effort yet made to turn American 
artists’ skills into ammunition for 
winning the war, Matlack Price, 
AMERICAN ARTIST’s Art-in-War 
Editor has contributed two compre- 
hensive criticisms upon the posters 
submitted. In the December number 
20 posters (including the prize win- 
ners) were reproduced and critically 
examined by Mr. Price in an 8-page 
article. In this issue he turns his at- 
tention to the photographic entries. 


The CAMERM| 


A discussion by MATLAlppy 


stead of a poster. 

The photographer’s method is 
more direct, and he is dealing, from 
the start, with realities, not simu- 
lacra. If he is a good photographer 
he chooses the right model, the 
right setting (if any) and the 
right “props.” Lighting, exposures 
and such matters of vital impor- 
tance are properly and essentially 
his metier: we do not expect him 
to produce a technically poor photo- 
graph. 

If there are, in fact, serious lim- 
itations to the possibilities of the 
camera, the competitors here did 
not seem to suffer from them. Per- 
haps the very limitations forced 
them into pursuing a single, clean- 
cut idea and saved them from dan- 
gerous involvement in symbolism, 
allegory and other intellectual de- 
tours which, with painters, often 
impair the clear, startling single- 
ness of effect which a good poster 
should have. 

It is possible, of course, that I 
may be theorizing, yet it would be 
an almost impossible coincidence 
that virtually all the photographic 
posters in this competition give 
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such a clean-cut, quickly under- 
standable message. 
Let us examine the camera 


posters illustrating this article. 
Few people, certainly, would ven- 
ture to carp at the poster quality, 
in sheer dramatic effectiveness, of 
the chained skeleton hands by Vic- 
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RAND THE POSTER 


LAIPAICE of the Photographic Entries in 
The National War Poster Competition 
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tor Keppler. Actually this is one 
of the finest posters, irrespective 
of medium, in the entire two hun- 
dred selected for exhibition. 

Most of the photographic posters 
very wisely attempted no artificial 
effects beyond the scope of the 
camera, and most of the lettering, 
for striking contrast with the 
grays and blacks of photography, 
was handled in bright red. Because 
of the great importance of the style 
and placement of poster lettering, 
parenthetical notes are added to the 
comments. (The lettering of Mr. 
Keppler’s poster is in a bold, con- 
densed lower-case letter. Too much 
condensation is dangerous in a 
poster letter because the letters 
tend to “fill up” visually.) 

Also on the “Deliver us from 
Evil” Theme, is the skeleton cruci- 
fied on a swastika. This is an ex- 
cellently dramatic poster, sufficient- 
ly macabre in motif. Its only de- 
fect is a slight delicacy of scale, 
which is quite apparent in compari- 
son with the Keppler masterpiece. 
(Lettering: a purely typographic 
style, much too light and delicate 
in scale and style for poster visi- 
bility. The thin lines almost dis- 
appear. ) 

On the same theme: chained 
hands of a child, praying, against 
a background of countless similar 
hands. The entire background is 
tinted red, with the large fore- 
ground hands effectively contrasted 
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against it. (Lettering: a strong, 
well drawn, Modified Medieval.) 

A third on the same theme: a 
great cloudy sky is filled by a huge 
white swastika, on which is super- 
imposed the appealing face of a 
frightened little girl. (Lettering: 
an excellent bold lower case: a per- 
fect poster letter.) 

The Theme “Slave World or Free 
World” produced another study of 
children’s hands, one pair chained, 
the other free—an excellently clear 
illustration of the theme. The com- 
position of the circles gives this 
poster some slight suggestion of an 
advertising layout. (Lettering: 
condensed News Gothic, popular 
nowadays—but beware of too much 
condensation of close-spaced let- 
ters.) 

On the same theme there is the 
poster showing a heavily burdened 
figure, in silhouette, behind barbed 
wire. Here art work has supple- 
mented the camera perhaps more 
than in any of the other photo- 
graphic posters, but the fusion of 
technics has been skilfully done, 
and the total effect is excellent. 
(Lettering: a very good style for 
poster use—bold and informal.) 

On the theme “The Enemy is 
Listening” the camera has given 
us one of the most striking posters 
of the whole two hundred — in 
terms of largeness and singleness 
of effect. A colossal ear fills the 
entire area of the poster, with a 
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£ 
JOIN THE 
SILENCE SQUAD 





Frank Lieberman and R. Marks 








visualized “sound wave” streaming 
into it from two small silhouetted 
figures. Whether such a_ poster 
might actually curb “loose talk’’ is, 
of course, problematical—but it is 
not in the least problematical that, 
were it reproduced and posted, it 
would get immediate attention and 
could not be easily forgotten. Cer- 
tainly it is one of the most effective 
posters among all that were sub- 
mitted in its category. (Lettering: 
a very well-executed perspective 
letter, starting small and coming 
up large. Better than most such 
“trick” lettering.) 

On the same theme, with the 
slogan “Join the Silence Squad,” is 
a very striking head — features 
mysteriously invisible under a felt 
hat. Finger to lips enjoins silence, 
and the large-scale simplicity of 
the whole treatment makes an ex- 
cellent poster. (Lettering: again, 
an unwise choice of a purely typo- 
graphic letter form like Ultra Bo- 
doni, with no visibility in the thin 
lines.) 

The theme “This is the Enemy” 
produced two good photographic 
posters, of which the one with the 
photograph of the baby with a rat- 
tle is the best. This, incidentally, 
is one of the relatively few posters 
which envision the enemy as Japa- 
nese, not Nazi. In the Japanese 
flag and the bayonet, art work sup- 
plements photography, but the ap- 
pealing realism of the baby scores 
f the camera in no uncertain 
terMs. (Lettering: condensed News 
x0thic.) ~. 








Next Month 


Matlack Price contributes an ar- 
ticle on Lettering in Posters. In 
this article he discusses many types 
of letters suitable for use in pos- 
ters, and points to cOmmon errors 
in the selection of types. 











The second “This is the Enemy,” 
strongly composed, shows a great 
Nazi boot tramping on (apparent- 
ly) a U. S. Army coat on a battle- 
field. Exactly what is happening is 
not too clear, but there is no mis- 
take about the Nazi boot, and we 
know that we don’t want it tramp- 
ing at all on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. (Lettering: a good rendering 
of the letter known to typograph- 
ers as Stymie or Beton.) 

There remain now but two, both 
of them composed on a double- 
printing technic, in which two 
photographs are related to convey 
the message. The first (“Victory 
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Where to Exhibit 
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Where to Exhibit 





Albany—Feb. 3-28 


Albany Institute of History and Art 3rd 
American. Drawing Annual 


Open to all artists in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Drawings in any medium. En- 
tries limited to 5drawings; not more 
than 3 chosen for showing. Works 
due by Jan. 23. No prizes. Albany 
Institute, 125 Washington Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Brooklyn—Jan. 22-Feb. 7 


Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn Society of 
Artists, 27th Annual Exhibit 


Open to all artists residing in or 
teaching in Brooklyn. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture and black & 
white. No fee. Jury. Prizes: 2 
$100 War Bonds, 1 $50 War Bond and 
$10 in War Stamps. Works received 
Jan. 7 & 8 John I. H. Baur, Bklyn 
Museum, Eastern Pkway, Bklyn, N. Y. 


Jackson, Miss.—Feb.1-28 


Municipal Art Gallery, Mississippi Art 
Association Annual 


Open to all American artists. Medi- 
um: oil. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 
20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec’y, 927 N. 
Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


New York—Jan. 4-16 


American-British Art Center, 2nd Annual, 
Bombshell Artists Group 


Open to all artists “who produce prog- 
ressive work.” All media. Fee: $2 
membership. For entry blanks write 
to Arthur Silz, Sec’y 224 E. 12th St., 
New York. 


New York—Mar. 24-Apr. 14 


National Academy, 76th Annual of Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society 


Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color and pastel. Jury. Cash prizes 
and awards. Fee: $1 membership. 
Entry cards and works due Mar. 15. 
Write to Exhibit Sec’y, Amer. Water- 
color Soc., 1038 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


New York—Apr. 5-24 


Amer. Fine Arts Galleries, 51st Ann. 
Nat’l Association of Women Artists 


Open to members only. Media: oil 
water-color, black & white, sculpture. 
Fee: $1 for each exhibit. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,500. No entry 
cards. Works received March 29, 
1943. Miss Josephine Droege, Ex. 
Sec’y, 42 West 57 Street, New York. 


Parkersburg—Apr. 10-May 15 


The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Fifth 
Annual Regional Show 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of W. Va., Va., Ohio and Pa. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee 
$1 for each class. Jury. Prizes: War 
Bonds and Stamps. Entry cards and 
works by Apr. 1. Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkers- 
burg, West Va. 
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Pennsylvania Academy 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts announces with regret that, 
due to war conditions, its 138th An- 
nual Exhibit of Painting and Sculp- 
ture will be selected by invitation only. 
Purchase funds and awards remain 
unchanged. Painting and Sculpture 
Chairmen will invite approximately 
half of the entries on a national basis 
and half from artists within the 
Philadelphia area. The exhibition 
will be held Jan. 24-Feb. 28, 1943. 


Pittsburgh—Feb. 11-Mar. 11 


Carnegie Galleries, 33rd Annual, Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh 


Open to members only: residents of 
the Pittsburgh Met. area—or mem- 
bers who have moved from Pitts- 
burgh. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, black & white, ceramics, crafts. 
No fee. Jury. Cash prizes $1,200; 
Purchase Awards, $1,000. Entry cards 
by Jan. 11; works Jan. 18, 19 or 20. 
Earl Crawford, Sec’y, 222 Craft Ave., 
13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland—Feb. 28-Mar. 28 


Sweat Memorial Art Museum (Maine) 
60th Ann., Portland Soc. of Art 


Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. Fee $1 
for entry of one to three works. En- 
try cards, Feb. 6; works, Feb. 13. 
Bernice Breck, Sec’y, L.D.M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Me. 


Springfield—Feb 7-28 


Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield Art 
League Annual - 


Open to members; membership $3. 
All media. Jury. Cash. prizes. En- 
try cards due Jan. 26; works, Jan. 
28. Miss Helen Knox, Sec’y, 129 
Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Washington—Jan. 15-Feb. 14 


Corcoran Gallery, 52nd Ann. Exhibit So- 
ciety of Washington Artists 


Open to members and residents of 
Dist. of Columbia, Md. and Va. 
Media: oil & sculpture. Fee: $1 for 
non-members. Jury. Cash prize $100; 
4 medals of award. Dates for receiv- 
ing works to be announced. Garnet 
a Jex, 6010 20th St., N., Arlington, 
a. 


Washington—Jan. 23-Feb. 14 


Corcoran Gallery, Washington Soc. of 
Min. Painters, Sculptors & Gravers 


Open to all HKving artists in U.S.A. 
All media. Fee: $1 for 4 entries. 
Jury. No prizes. Entry cards by Jan. 
15; Works, Jan. 16. Mary E. King, 
a 28th St., N.W., Washington, 


Utica—Jan. 31-Mar. 2 


M.W.P.1I. Institute, Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Inst. Community Arts Program 


Open to all artists within 100 miles of 
Utica. All media. No fee. No jury. 
Entry cards and works due Jan. 18. 
A. J. Derbyshire, 318 Genesee Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 





Competitions 





Mural Competition 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Spring- 
field, Mass., invites competition for a 
mural for its Library. Open to all 
artists resident in Canada, Mexico 
and the U. S. An oil medium is to be 
used; $4,500 to be paid for mural— 
which amount must cover execution 
and installation. Contest closes May 
24, °48. For circular write to Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, Dir., Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


Higgins Awards 


The 14th Annual Higgins Memorial 
Awards—the Drawing Ink Section of 
National Scholastic Awards—are open 
to students of Junior, Senior, Tech- 
nical and Vocational High Schools in 
the U. S. and Canada. Media: draw- 
ings inks. Prizes inelude scholar- 
ships, cash, honorable mentions and 
gifts. All works must be accompanied 
by entrance slip. Closing date, March 
25, ’48. For circular of complete in- 
formation write Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, New York. 


Artists For Victory Awards 


American painters, sculptors and 
printmakers received awards totaling 
$52,000 on Dec. 7th at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, at the opening 
of the Artists for Victory Exhibition, 
as follows: 


PAINTINGS 


lst medal for best painting in ex- 
hibition—Ivan L. Albright, Warren- 
ville, Tl. 

1st prize, $3,500—John Steuart Curry, 
Madison, Wis. 

2nd prizes, $3,000—Peter Blume, Gay- 
lordsville, Conn.; Jack Levine, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

3rd_ prizes, $2,500— Louis Bouche, 
New York; Lyonel Feininger, New 
York. 

4th prizes, $2,000—John Atherton, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; Marsden Hart- 
ley, New York. 

5th prizes, $1,000— Aaron Bohrod, 
Carbondale, Ill.; Raymond Breinin, 
Chicago; Charles Howard, San 
Francisco. 

6th prizes, $500—Howard N. Cook, 
Austin, Texas; Philip Evergood, 
Woodside, N. Y.; Frank Kleinholz, 
New York; Jacob Lawrence, New 
York; Kurt Roesch, Bronxville, N. 
Y.; Niles Spencer, New York; Mark 
Tobey, Seattle. 

2nd medal—John Rogers Cox, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


SCULPTURE 


ist prize, $5,000—Jose De Creeft, 
New York. 





Continued on page 39 





The Government 
Needs Lithographers 


Lithographers are urgently needed in 
Federal agencies for reproducing 
maps vital to the war effort. 
Announcement No. 205 for Lithog- 
rapher and application forms may be 
obtained at 1st and 2nd-class post 
offices or from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEW ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


A collaborative project by American Artist and the Eastern Arts Association ° 


Raymond P, Ensign, Editor 





Art Education Against a Background of War 


A Greeting and an Invitation 


This is the initial installment of 
your new Department of Art Edu- 
cation. We say “your” because you 
have requested it—it is designed 
wholly for you. 

It all started as a result of your 
letters to AMERICAN ARTIST. Ever 
since Pearl Harbor, the editors 
have received an ever-increasing 
number of communications from 
art teachers all over the land. They 
add up to the fact that there’s a 
lot of uncertainty just now as to 
how to teach art in the face of new 
and constantly changing problems. 
As the war has advanced and 
America has adjusted herself to an 
all out effort, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that educators, espe- 
cially in the arts, were never faced 
with such perplexing and such 
rapidly changing problems as now, 
when they have the dual task of 
adjusting curricula to the needs of 
today, while keeping in mind the 
equally vital foundation work to be 
laid for the post-war tomorrow. 


A Forum Needed 


Some of the questions already 
raised by AMERICAN ARTIST read- 
ers will be touched on in a moment, 
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while others are being held for 
subsequent installments. They have 
helped to confirm the editors in 
their belief that there has long ex- 
isted a crying need for a common 
meeting place—a sort of town hall 
or forum—where the views of lead- 
ers in the field could be presented, 
and where even the most humble 
would feel free to venture his 
opinion. 

Such a meeting place is exactly 
what this department is expected 
to be. In saying “Greetings!” to 
you, our readers, we invite each 
and every one of you, north and 
south and east and west, both to 
follow our discussions and to par- 
ticipate in them. 

So send us your letters: express 
your opinions as freely as you like. 
Address them to the Department 
of Art Education. 


Shall We Throw Art 
Out the Window? 


In one of the letters which has al- 
ready reached us, the writer has 
this to say: 

“Now that the war is here, must 
we throw art out the class room 
window? And if so, what becomes 
of our jobs? I am teaching young- 
sters in the grades. Surely they 


won’t grow up to take an active 
part in this war beyond helping 
with scrap drives, stamp drives 
and things of that sort, which they 
are doing now. However, there 
seems to be a tendency here run- 
ning all the way from the top down, 
to view art as a peace-time frill, 
of little or no moment in days like 
these. My work and I are treated 
almost with scorn. One war-minded 
acquaintance has even suggested 
that I resign and seek a position 
where I can help directly with the 
war effort. 

“Of course my art seems very im- 
portant to me. If it has no other 
use, doesn’t it serve these young- 
sters, at the very least, as a much 
needed antidote for the poison of 
too great a dose of war?” 


This indifference to art is of 
course an old story, even in times 
of peace. A lot of it comes from 
the fact that too many people think 
of the word art as relating only to 
portraits and landscapes — “fine” 
art such as is commonly found in 
our museums. People must grad- 
ually be taught the thing which we 
teachers know so well—that art, 
taken in a broad sense, is a lan- 
guage, fully as capable of convey- 
ing facts, or of stirring the emo- 
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tions as is the written word. We 
must make it plain, too, that good 
design is art—that anything, in 
fact, that pleases the esthetic sen- 
sibilities is art. 

Art teachers themselves must 
often share the blame for this mis- 
understanding of the term. They 
have not explained it fully to their 
students nor have they tried to 
spread its meaning through the 
community. If the present genera- 
tion in our schools could but gain a 
proper appreciation of what art 
really is and how it functions, there 
would never thereafter be any 
question in their minds as to art’s 
importance. Soon it would be rec- 
ognized everywhere for the vital 
thing that it is. 

But I didn’t mean to get sermon- 
izing. My whole point in present- 
ing a few of these letters is to 
stress the fact that war has in 
many instances made the art teach- 
er’s job a harder one. 


Bowls or Battleships? 


Another correspondent, who de- 
scribes herself as a “bewildered 
young teacher,” has this to say: 

“My students no longer have any 
interest in the usual peacetime art 
activities. On the other hand any 
other type of subject is annoying 
to my principal. All the children 
seem to think of are tanks, bomb- 
ers and battleships. Even the girls 
know almost every detail of such 
weapons. 

“Should I allow my pupils to draw 
such things? And if so, what argu- 
ment can I use to convert the prin- 
cipal?” 

I shouldn’t take sides here be- 
tween the teacher and the prin- 
cipal. It is amazing, however, to 
note the quickness with which even 
the younger children respond to the 
war atmosphere. They like to draw 
and paint soldiers, bombers and 
battle scenes. They are only re- 
flecting a phase of their experi- 
ence, for they are daily exposed to 
headlines, movies, radio and grown- 
ups. They love action and it is only 
natural that they should try to give 
expression to those things of which 
they are so definitely aware. There 
18 no point in trying to suppress 
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their choices in an effort to keep 
the realities of life away from 
them. That does not mean forcing 
such themes upon young children. 
Leave it to them. The skilful teach- 
er, can, however, guide the young- 
sters’ efforts away from emphasis 
upon hate or cruelty. She should, 
instead, point out the values of 
working together to achieve re- 
sults, the way bombers and fighting 
planes fly and work together in 
formation. There are lessons to be 
drawn from the careful organiza- 
tion of a military effort. Above all, 
keep impressing upon the young 
minds that all this strife and up- 
heaval has been forced upon us and 
must be fought through for the 
sake of ultimate peace and order. 

Much of this urge to action can 
be skilfully guided into enthusiasms 
which will intensify the activities 
connected with drives for salvage 
or war stamp sales. There are 
posters to be made. A pictorial 





record of progress may be valuable, 
or interesting occurrences in the 


_drive may be depicted. 


Art or Algebra? 


Frankly, I don’t see much that’s 
critical in grade school problems 
anyway, though perhaps I am 
wrong. Certain it is, that the high 
school problems are more pressing 
and more complex. Here you have 
boys who are going into the armed 
forces shortly. Don’t let them think 
they must give up their art work. 
Others who are already in uniform 
have found countless ways to use 
their special abilities. Until your 
boys go, keep training them to ob- 
serve closely and depict accurately. 
Encourage their initiative. 

For those who will have more 
time with you, there are many 
types of work which will help them 
later. Map making, diagraming 
informational material, sketching 
machine parts, aircraft sketching, 
making pictorial records and mak- 
ing graphic presentations of tech- 
nical problems are things which 
may fit the boys to be useful later 
in the armed forces or in industry. 

Victory Corps are being formed 
in high schools throughout the 





country. These are sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
are designed to help coordinate and 
make fully effective toward the war 
effort the work which high school 
boys and girls can do in extra- 
curricular activities. There is am- 
ple opportunity for the participa- 
tion of the art department. Draw- 
ings, designs and posters are 
needed. Lend a hand. 

The Bureau of Public Relations 
of the War Department in Wash- 
ington, in cooperation with the Art 
Department of the National Edu- 
cational Association and with the 
help of regional art teacher or- 
ganizations and individuals, is pre- 
paring a brochure for distribution 
to art teachers. This will contain 
suggestions for effective projects 
to be carried out in the war effort. 
When this is ready, you will be 
informed. 


Make Your Art Work Count 


Now more than ever art depart- 
ments must be on the job, thor- 
oughly alert and productive. Army 
leaders are crowding the schools to 
give more than the usual stress to 
science and mathematics. School 
administrators are revising cur- 
ricula and perhaps sometimes yield 
too readily to this pressure, for- 
getting, for this harassed -moment, 
the values of some of the other 
school subjects. It is up to you to 
prove that art, along with other 
subject fields, has its immediate 
contributions to offer in the war 
effort. 

Then too, you can relate some of 
your class work to the objectives 
of the mathematics and science 
work given in other departments 
Certainly the construction of forms 
and elements of design can call for 
an application of geometry. Meas- 
urements and adjustments of pro- 
portions have their relation to 
mathematics. Drawings to show 
details of construction call for the 
same type of thinking that is basic 
in geometry. Mechanical drawing 
is important and may lead direct'y 
to service in industries engaged in 
war production. 








Art Goes to War 
Artists and art teachers may well 
be proud of the part that our fel- 
lowship is taking. Probably never 
before has the work of artists and 
art-minded people been so general- 





ly called into effective action in 
war service. In teaching your stu- 





dents of every age — particularly 
those in the high school or in the 
professional art school—take every 
opportunity to emphasize to what 
degree art is now being utilized. 
John Taylor Arms, Everett 
Warner, Charles Bittinger, Howard 
Scott and McClelland Barclay are 
some of the top-notch men who 
have designed action - compelling 
posters, or who have devoted their 
great abilities to making pictorial 
records for Government use, or 
have taken an important part in 
the art and science of camouflage. 

Former artist-teachers are en- 
gaged in highly specialized service. 
Many of them are making the prod- 
ucts of their brushes, pencils or 
pens count for real service in the 
training camps throughout the 
country and in wide-flung positions 
elsewhere. Boys and men who were 
in your schools not so long ago 
have painted murals in the U.S.O. 
reception centers, have made 
sketches and cartoons for service 
publications and have made color- 
ful such items as_ directional 
posters. The list is a long and im- 
pressive one. 


Speak Up! 

Going back to an earlier thought, 
I am inclined to believe that one 
fault of many art teachers is that 
they don’t do enough outside of the 
class room to boost art in their 
community. If they were to do this 
regularly during times of peace, 
art would not be treated so lightly 
in many quarters in times of war. 

If the chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce in your town stops 
you on the street and asks, “Will 
you come down to our meeting next 
Tuesday and tell us what your art 
department is doing in the war 
effort?” it is assumed that your 
immediate response will be, ‘“‘Glad- 
ly.” Now just how are you going 
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to carry out the assignment? First 
of all, here is a challenging oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted with 
some of the influential men in your 
community. You want them to 
know that all your work does not 
just end up in pretty pictures as 
probably many of them think. Here 
is your chance to show them that 
art adds quality to everything in 
home, business, community and 
certainly in personal attire. But 
right now those men have asked 
what you as an art teacher and 
your pupils are doing in the war 
effort. Well, what are you? 

By and large, reports are flowing 
in about exciting and effective 
projects in the school art depart- 
ments. We hope you have just as 
vital things to talk about. When a 
group of high school students ar- 
ranges a series of show windows 
along Main Street in such color- 
ful, artistic and effective fashion 
as to be the most telling factor in 
the whole community during a 
drive for the sale of war stamps 
and bonds, that’s something. 

If a boy who was graduated last 
spring writes back from camp that 
he has just finished a dozen decora- 
tive panels to lend color and inter- 
est to the recreation hall, you can’t 
help feeling a bit chesty about the 
happy hours he spent under your 
instruction, harnessing and enrich- 
ing his abilities. 


It’s a Part of Your Job 

It is important as never before for 
art teachers thus to see that the 
school officials and the community 
at large are made aware of the con- 
tributions which the art depart- 
ments are making and can make in 
the war effort and in preparation 
for the post-war period. You just 
can’t take it for granted that they 
do know and appreciate the values 
which lie in the type of work you 
are doing. Art is apt to be a bit 
unreal and vague to most of them 
—outside their orbit of true under- 
standing. You are the one to make 
it real to them. You must inter- 
pret its values for them. Its prac- 
tical, everyday applications must 
be pointed out, its creative aspects 
emphasized, its place in the func- 
tioning of a well-rounded life made 
clear. 


You’re a Salesman 

You must be a good salesman, in 
other words you must make sure 
that teachers of other subjects, the 
school principal, the superintendent 
of schools, the Board of Education, 
parents and tax-payers understand 
your objectives and are convinced 
that your department is a vital one. 





Don’t miss opportunities to mix 
with the influential people of the 
community. If you are not asked 
to speak to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, possibly you can “wangle” 
an invitation. Perhaps it will be 
the Women’s Club, the Rotary 
Club or a Parent-Teacher Meeting. 
Get people in to see your exhibi- 
tions. Get them in to see your 
classes at work. Take exhibitions 
or examples of work to them. 


It’s Stock Taking Time 

3y a happy coincidence the in- 
auguration of this department 
comes just as the old year is about 
to give way to the new. Isn’t this 
a pretty good time for you to look 
back over your past year’s job as 
a teacher, keeping in mind some of 
the points we have covered above? 
Be honest with yourself. Have you 
just gone along in the same old 
way, or have you gradually re- 
organized your work to keep it in 
step with ever-changing condi- 
tions? And what have you done 
outside of school to spread the in- 
fluence of art? 


It’s Resolution Time Too 

It’s not enough to try to look back- 
ward keenly and analytically, but 
we must also attempt to view the 
present realistically and to plan as 
constructively as we can for a prob- 
lematical future, resolving to put 
our best effort into our job. 1942 
is gone; the struggle in Europe is 
three years old; the first anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor is past. We 
come to the beginning of a new 
calendar year. The door is opened 
to 1943. No other year has started 
with such a heritage of world-wide 
upheaval. At no other time have 
the people of all the world been so 
universally affected by history in 
the making. 

What of 1943? We can now see 
only the movement of things. Time 
alone will show us when and how 
the movements crystallize. But it 
is enough to know that the spirit 
of free people stands undaunted, 
facing the future with courage, a 
growing power of concentration 
and cooperation, and a will to win 
over the forces of disruption. 





Won’t you — yes, YOU 
take part in this forum? 
Teacher, Supervisor, Principal, 
Superintendent, Parent—your 
questions and your opinions and 
reports of your art-in-war efforts 
will be most welcome on _ these 
pages. Please address Art Educa- 
tion Editor, AMERICAN ARTIST, 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 
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THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


280 EAST 43ed STREET, 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE - PRESIDENT 
HEAD OF TEACHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Are You Enrolled? 

With this issue of AMERICAN 
ARTIST, the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion enters into a cooperative proj- 
ect with the publishers of the 
magazine whereby the Association 
supplies the material for the new 
Department of Art Education in 
the magazine. In turn each active 
member of the E. A. A. for 1943 
receives a subscription to AMERI- 


CAN ARTIST with his or her mem-. 


bership, at no extra cost. Thus each 
one will receive the ten issues of 
the magazine through 1943. The 
“Bulletin”, formerly issued by the 
E. A. A., is being discontinued. 

In response to the announcement 
of this new plan in the November 
“Bulletin” (the last), a large num- 
ber of members immediately sent 
their dues for the coming year to 
the Headquarters Office. 

A copy of this January number 
of AMERICAN ARTIST is being sent 
to every person who has been a 
member of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation during the past year in 
anticipation of a renewal of mem- 
bership for 1943. If you have not 
already sent your dues for the com- 
ing year to the Secretary, we sug- 
gest that you do so at once, so that 
you will receive every number of 
AMERICAN ARTIST during the year. 
Remember, the subscription is in- 
cluded in your membership. Bear 
in mind also, that membership fees 
in a professional organization are 
deductible in your income tax re- 
turn. 


Plans 


A two-day meeting of the E. A. 
A. Council was held in New York 
on November 7th and 8th. Plans 
were formulated for Association 
activities throughout the coming 
months. A special communication 
about these plans will go to all 
members in the near future. 


Art Has Its Vital Place 


In wartime the minds of men are 
troubled. The changed patterns of 
life bring their moments of uncer- 
tainty, of anxiety and of dreari- 
ness. Certainly during such a 
period we need more than ever the 
stimulation of spirit that can come 
from the contemplation of order 
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RAYMOND P. ENSIGN 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


and beauty. Creative participation 
brings assurance and satisfaction. 
The arts must live and live nobly. 


**Successor’’ Materials 

Now and then, some item in the 
field of supplies becomes unavail- 
able. That need not be a calamity 
in your young life. It surely should 
not loom too large in these days of 
shortages and rationing. Just be 
resourceful. What can you find by 
way of substitute or “successor” 
materials? Perhaps some of the 
“scrap” that is not needed too 
badly elsewhere will suggest a new 
type of activity. Read the Art Mart 
in this magazine. Stores or indus- 
tries in your own community may 
have waste materials which have 
possibilities. Look around you. 


Guidance 

It is doubtful if the Guidance 
Counsellor in your school has very 
comprehensive ideas about the op- 
portunities in commerce and indus- 
try for young people with ability 
in various fields of art work. You 
can help her (or him) and also 
help yourself and your pupils, by 
writing to the Bellman Publishing 
Co., 6 Park St., Boston, Mass., for 
their Guidance Monograph on Art 
Occupations, by Dr. Royal B. 
Farnum. The price is 50 cents. It 
will help in guidance toward pro- 
fessional training and eventually a 
satisfying job. 


Training in Democracy 

Speaking of younger children, 
Agnes E. Benedict, in the New 
York Times, says, “They are learn- 
ing democracy by living it both in 
the kindergarten, where they 
share, take turns and learn to re- 
spect each other’s rights, and in 
the more advanced grades, where 
they work on enterprises together, 
give and take, assume leadership 
or bow to the common will. This 
kind of education does not turn out 
efficient automatons, but it does 
turn out good citizens. Military ex- 
perts tell us that it can also turn 
out good soldiers.” 


Contact 
Every article and every feature 
in AMERICAN ARTIST has its values 


NEW YORK. N..F% 


DANA P. VAUGHAN - VICE-PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR, 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY & & x 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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for the alert art teacher and stu- 
dent. You will miss something per- 
tinent to your work unless you 
read them carefully. This year 
every member subscriber has a real 
opportunity for contact with the 
world of professional art. 


Art Education and the War Effort 

C. Valentine Kirby says: “Edu- 
cators of prominence are point- 
ing the way to a remodeling of 
educational programs to meet the 
vital needs of the hour. The im- 
mediate need for skilled draftsmen 
and skilled machine tool operators 
and mechanics has brought to voca- 
tional and industrial education sub- 
sidies of many millions of dollars. 

The question arises, will art 
education again be classed as a 
luxury in the educational family 
or can a functional art program be 
developed that will make a worthy 
contribution to an educational pro- 
gram organized for national de- 
fense? It is evident that art teach- 
ers and supervisors everywhere 
should cement public relations as 
never before. Certainly this is no 
time for an attitude of complacency 
or the production of trivialities. 
Serious thought may reveal the 
possibilities of organizing our ma- 
terials to meet the needs for de- 
signers, draftsmen, and craftsmen, 
with skills and imagination compe- 
tent to meet situations in a rapidly 
changing world. There may be a 
demand for posters to publicize the 
work and need of agencies organ- 
ized for relief and ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 


Here is a Hint 

One way of supplying these post- 
ers Mr. Kirby refers to is sug- 
gested by the story on page 2 of 
this issue. The original and effec- 
tive way in which two determined 
artists get in their blows at the 
Axis, might well be adopted by the 
art teacher and her pupils. Your 
local printer is likely to be as co- 
operative as is the Putnam County 
Courier which not only does the 
printing but furnishes the paper. 
Don’t fail to let your townspeople 
(taxpayers) know that these post- 
ers come from your pupils. Give 
your school a credit line on every 
piece of art work you put out. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore: No. 12 of a Series 





draws his 
Prize-Winning 
zamimacl amt 


on STRATHMORE 


Albert Staehle’s business...and 


business is good! His vivid, lively animal drawings have 


Animals are 


made him one of today’s most popular and successful ad- 
vertising artists...have won him the Art Directors’ Kerwin 


H. Fulton Medal for three successive years. 


Staehle’s art is humorous, warmhearted, com- 
pletely spontaneous. For his black-and-white work, he uses 
Strathmore Artist Papers, because, he says. “they let me 
forget paper and concentrate on the effect I am trying to 
achieve” You too will find that Strathmore will work with 


you...will give your imagination a freer hand. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


STRATEN ONE 
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ALBERT STAEHLE Continued from page |2 


in the design are more easily judged. After making 
desired corrections the sketch is enlarged to 36 inches, 
the size at which the final drawing will be made. This 
may lead to still further changes. 

In the final rendering (18x36 inches) Staehle lays- 
in his color with transparent colored inks. Later he 
overlays these inks with tempera paint when he wishes 
to make modifications which require the use of opaque 
color. 

The posters Staehle likes best are those with little 
or no background. “Ram full of Power’ exemplifies 
the kind of design he prefers and will produce unless 
something quite different is rigidly specified by the 
client. Usually he focuses attention upon the animal’s 
head, giving it as much expression as possible and 
subordinating the rest of the figure to this dominant 
interest. The head is usually caricatured by enlarge- 
ment of certain anatomical features, especially the 
eyes which are greatly enlarged and animated with 
significant intent. 

Staehle studied art at the Wicker School in Detroit 
and the Art Students League of New York. He is one 
of those perpetual students who consider their train- 
ing just begun upon leaving art school. Every winter 
season finds him enrolled in some life class which he 
attends as often as his busy life permits. He is never 
satisfied with present performance, declaring there is 
a big gap between what he is doing and what he wants 
to do. 

Staehle’s posters are consistent prize winners. In 
1938-39-40 they won the Kerwin H. Fulton medal and 
they have received awards from the Art Directors 
Club of Philadelphia and the Chicago Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association. 
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IF IT’S SPEED YOU WANT 


sav “«DRAWLET! 


Here’s a pen that puts your hand in high gear— 
on any lettering or broad-line drawing job! And 
it works accurately as well as fast. No blotting. 
No ragged edges. Every stroke clean and sharp; 
and every stroke the same! It’s the Esterbrook 
Drawlet Pen — precisely machined from high- 
tempered steel; equipped with an adjustable 
reservoir that snaps up and down for easy 
cleaning and stays in any position you want! 
19 styles. Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. 
Send the coupon now for a FREE folder show- 
ing the complete line of Drawlet Pens. 


bstertrvuh 


DRAWLET PEN 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 














POSTERS - PAINTINGS - ILLUSTRATIONS 
SKETCHES - CARTOONS 
YOU NEED “ARTGUM” for easy erasure of 


original strokes without injury to final ink 
sketch, water color, oil painting... 


“ARTGUM” contains no smeary deteriorat- 
ing rubber content. 

“ARTGUM" leaves no harmful deposit or 
glazy spots. 

“ARTGUM” never abrades the paper but 
leaves it smooth for reworking. 


“ARTGUM” is your quickest, cleanest, most 
effective surface eraser. 


The Rosenthal Company 
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HERE IT 1S! —— 








This new reducing glass is made 
of sparkling lucite! 


3¥e” lens is set in newly de- | | 
signed gold plated rim. 


PRICE $3.00 EACH 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Dealers: Write for resale proposition. 
The Depariment Store of Art Materials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


wat 67 West 44th St. New York, N.Y. im 



















Complete Line of Artists Materials 





Picture Framing 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


xP ont ff | 


The modern way to frame draw- 
ings, prints, etchings, etc, Fits 
All sizes. Change pictures In 2 
minutes. Ivory or Black I’lastic. 
$1.00 each. Folder. Braquette, 
Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


















ART SUPPLIES 


Free Catalog On Request 





ai.friedman 


43 WEST 47th ST.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


JOSEPH Supplies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 
MEN AND STUDENTS 


COMPANY 


5 UNION SQUARE picesitibneneiin an 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


























BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write fer Free IlMustrated Booklet 
22 North William Street New York City 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 
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THE ART MART 








MOVIES TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York, is issuing a new comprehensive cata- 
log of 16mm sound and silent films under 
the above title. The new catalog lists rental 
rates and sale prices. 

Among the new releases are Under Siege, 
showing how the Russian Army and the 
civilians checked the Nazi advance on the 


road to Moscow; The Czechs March On; 


High Stakes in the East, a study of the 
nature of the Netherlands East Indies and 
their meaning in terms of a free world 
economy; The Fighting French Navy, a 
picture of Frenchmen who have left France 
to fight on the side of the United Nations. 
Copies of the catalog are available on re- 
quest. 


PAPER CRAFT SUGGESTIONS 
The Dennison Manufacturing Company has 


| issued a series of fifteen sheets of paper 


craft projects which are available on appli- 
cation. These deal with posters, animals, 
fruit, greeting cards and numerous other 
subjects. They contain many very useful 
suggestions in connection with teaching in 


| the lower grades. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF ARTIST’S 
MATERIALS 


At a recent gathering of producers of 
artist’s materials there was a discussion of 
the subject of supplies for 1943. Without 
exception they voiced the opinion that there 
would be no serious shortage for artists or 
schools provided there was no overbuying 
or hoarding. Of course critical materials 


| will not be available for manufacturers for 
| these are needed in the direct war effort. 


But for these, suitable alternates are being 
developed which undoubtedly will prove as 
useful as those previously employed. 

Possibly the most evident of the things 
that will not be available are metal and 
rubber items. However erasing can be done 
without the use of natural rubber and 
ferrules don’t have to be brass or paint 
boxes of steel or tin. 

We are all in the war and if we can’t pro- 
cure what we most desire we can surely 
find an alternate that will serve our needs. 
Let us also think of the other fellow and 
not hoard or place orders to cover a longer 
period than we would under normal condi- 
tions. If we all follow this practice there 
will be no lack for anyone. 


CRAFT PROJECTS 


| The O-P Craft Company has issued an at- 

| tractive twenty-four page booklet in which 
| are illustrated a considerable number of 
| projects in wood material. Included are 
| such items as trays, bowls, plates, napkin 


holders, bracelets, boxes, letter holders, 
waste baskets, etc. Instruction regarding 
the handling of such projects is given in 
rather complete detail. 


FABRIC DECORATION 


Textart Colors for decorating of fabrics 
have recently been repackaged in an at- 
tractive box which contains jars of yellow, 
red, blue and black colors as well as ne- 
cessary cleaner and extender. In each box 
are stencils already cut with conventional 
designs as well as stencil material from 


| which the artist can cut his own designs. 


There is also included an _ instructional 
booklet, Further information about this kit 
can be obtained on request. 


PLEASE 
say you saw the advertisement in AMERICAN 
ARTIST. Both the Advertiser and Publishers will ar 
preciate it 
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KEENER KNIVES 
RENEWABLE (lad 


Here’s the one knife that’s sharp forever! New blag 
. - Only 10¢ each and instantly replaceable. Kg 
different blade-shapes for any kind of cutting 
carving. Buy an X-acto today at your dealer's ,. 
or a complete kit of 3 knives and am 
blades. Be all set for any cutting @ 
Sets from $1.00 to $3.50. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS COMPAR 
Dept. AA, 440 4th Avenue 
New York, N, Y. 
















V4 TURN 
RELEASES 
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NEW BLADE 
-new knife 


ready! 
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GIVES all HOBBYISTS THE 
WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES 





SLANE COMBARY 


PAPER © COLOURS + BOARDS 


299 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 











Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Bivt 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens Cadmivt 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines. Vermilion 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York Cit} 


— — — 
————_«<, 














HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRD 


Won't you send your renewal in tod 
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THE ART MART 








1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled? 

2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency? 

















Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
INC. 


BERT L. DAILY, 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 








WANTED 


SHIPPING CLERK 


To take charge of shipping and re- 
ceiving. For Artist, Sign and Draft- 


ing Supply store. Permanent, Good 
Salary. 


EXPERIENCED ONLY 
LEWIS ARTIST SUPPLY CO. 


6408 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan 




















AN ARTIST’S VARNISH 


There has just been placed on the market 
a new varnish formulated by Frederic 
Taubes and manufactured by Permanent 
Pigments, 2700 Highland Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mr. Taubes is an internationally known 
authority on paint technics and is the 
author of the book, The Technic of Oil 
Painting. In the use of picture varnishes 
over twenty-five years Mr. Taubes has de- 
veloped a formula that he believes is best 


| suited to the needs of the artist. 


In a little folder, just off the press, Mr. 
Taubes has presented both the requirements 
of a proper varnish and instructions as to 


| its use. These include both retouching var- 


nishes and picture varnishes. The booklet 
also contains brief instructions as to clean- 
ing and revarnishing old pictures. A copy 
of the leaflet may be obtained either directly 
—_— the company or by application to this 
office. 


PEERLESS TRANSPARENT 
WATERCOLORS 


Color films were developed by Charles F. 
Nicholson many years ago for use by artists 
in watercolor work. These films consist of 
sheets coated on one side with the water- 
color vehicle, and the reverse side of the 
sheet shows the actual color resulting. In 
use small pieces of the film are cut off from 
the sheet and placed in saucers to which is 
added sufficient water to dissolve the color 
from the film. While Peerless Colors were 
originally prepared in film form, they are 
now available in bottles of various sizes 
from % oz. to 16 oz. 

Due to the transparency of these colors 
it is possible to build up brilliant effects. 
They are used not only for straight water- 
color work but for coloring photographs 


| and lantern slides. They are also in wide 
| use in preparing original illustrations for 


lithographic work. Samples and complete 
information can be secured from Peerless 
Color Laboratories, Diamond Place, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., or through this office. 


HURLOCK HELPERS 


Hurlock Bros. Company, Inc., 3436 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, has just issued an 
interesting booklet under the above title. 
In it are shown results achieved on differ- 
ent drawing papers marketed by this com- 
pany such as Cold Press Drawing Board, 
Hot Press Drawing Board, Rough Tooth 
Illustrating Board, Vellum Drawing Bris- 
tol, Pastel Art Board, etc. Copies of the 


| booklet may be had upon request to the 
| company. 


DO YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Recommend it to your friends. 


Thank you. 





, January 1943 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARTISTS 
MATERIALS 


Under the above title Favor Ruhl & Com- 


pany, 425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, | 
| Tll., has issued its catalog #101. This con- 


tains most complete listing and description 
of supplies needed by artists, schools, etc. 
A copy may be had upon request to the 
company. 


AGFA ANSCO COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL BOOKLETS 


To those interested in the history and de- 
velopment of photography, the Centennial 
Booklet of the Agfa Ansco Company will 
prove of particular interest. It stresses the 
advancement of photography in the United 
States during the past hundred years and 
contains numerous illustrations of the his- 
torical years during the past century. 
agg can be obtained upon request to this 
office. 

















NICHOLSON'S 
PEERLESS 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 














These products are rightly ealled “The 
Original and Old Reliable” beeause for 
mearly sixty years, they have been the 
preferred products of discriminating fine 
and commercial artists. They are uni- 
versally used in the commercial field for 
eoloring photographs, maps, prints, and 
im the preparation of material for lith- 
ography. 


BRILLIANCE and TONAL QUALITY 


characterize these colors to a degree not 
found in any substitute make. 


Secure them at your dealer or send 
fer literature and color chart, 


COLOR MAKERS SINCE 1885 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
DIAMOND PLACE  -=§ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ee ee ee ee 























x TEACHERS 
= §TUDENTs/ 
CASH PRIZES in 
featile coloring 











Your designing skill and sense of color 
may earn money for you. Write now for 
details of this interesting contest 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 


46 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cohalts, etc. 
CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 
Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP : Inc. 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 








Rockport East Gloucester 


TAWS 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 
1527 WALNUT ST. 
SINCE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1897 PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


We carry a complete line of nationall 
recognized materials and are ready to il 
your order. Write for a list of materials, 
books, etc., necessary to make Art your 
hobby. 

NEW—INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE BOOK 
by WITTMANN 


> at ane le 








ALt, BOOKS Buy War Bonds and Stam 
POSTPAID After work relas—Make 





GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES 


SS 

Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for cat: 
FERRO ENAMEL el stele. ealel. 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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AT LAST... 
Really good VARNISHES 





RETOUCHING 
VARNISH 


Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 
DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c 
PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c 


Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” with com- 
ments and instructions written by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 
Manufactured by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


270@ Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 








EASY WAY 
to Make 


CT \ENLARGEMENTS 


QUICK, 





POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. l’ostoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . Tight side to any 
size . ready for tracing. Great for 

marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds ai.wady 1 


SPECIAL TRIAL 
OF E 





reproducing trade- 


nm use. 


Write today for Free booklet that gives full 
details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Pcstoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F. D. KEES MFG CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 











—_ ov, 
WIN THE PAASCHE AWARD ! § 


Latham Foundation Victory 
Poster Contest 
Special information now available on 
airbrush poster techniques, equipment, 
etc. Send Now for literature and Free 
color charts—take the guesswork out 
of your efforts. Write today! 














Pash Kirbuush bo 


1923 Diversey Chicago 
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CAMERA and POSTER 
From Page 26 


Starts Here”) shows a dramatic close-up | 
of a helmeted welder above a shot of com- 
mandos debarking from an invasion barge 


—a good news-value use of photography. 
The second (Sacrifice: the Privilege of 
Free Men’’) is probably the only poster in 


the whole show that is addressed directly 
to the well-placed business executive who is 
sacrificing his comfortable job. Here is an 
excellent silhouette montage of a field gun 
and its crew, superimposed on a vacated 
executive desk and chair. This tells a story 
which is important and which anyone can 
understand. (Lettering: it unfortunate 
that both these good photographic posters 
were inflicted with vertically placed letter- 
ing for their .key words. Such an arrange- 
ment of lettering: is not “good practice” 
simply because it is obviously contrary to 
our reading habits.) 

From this competition, certainly, the 
camera emerges as an instrument fully 
capable of producing first-rate posters - 
and the photographic approach may well 
be studied for its advantages of subjective 
control and simple directness in conveying 
a message in terms both dramatic and rea- 
listic. When a painter becomes involved 
in some complicated and obscure poster 
idea, he might do well to ask himself: 
“Could I photograph it?” 

Now that we’ve heard from Mr. Price— 
as well as from the jury—we shall await, 
with interest, the verdict of the general 
public. At the request of the Office of War 
Information the Museum of Modern Art 
will provide ballots on which visitors will be 
asked: 1 Which poster do you like best?; 
2 Which is your 2nd choice?; 3 Which 
makes you want to do more to help win the 
war?; 4 Is there an important poster idea 
not shown in the exhibition? 

A $50 War Bond, donated by the Museum 
of Modern Art, will be awarded to the 
artist whose poster gets the most votes on 


> 


question 3. 


is 


MATLACK PRICE SAYS: 

In this Art-in-War department there are 
several things up for immediate considera- 
tion. We should pay some professional at- 
tention to war cartoons and to the many 
patriotic advertisements which give most of 
their space to wartime cartoons or illustra- 
tions. Then I want to report, to those who 
are interested, any facts I can glean about 
enlisted man may have to 
do art work, if he is really good at it. I 
expect to get some information on this from 
Yank—the Service Men’s Weekly, published 
by and for soldiers. The design of all kinds 
of wartime insignia might be interesting, 
as also any new information available on 
camouflage. Undoubtedly there will be more 
posters, too, since posters seem to express 
wartime psychology more directly than any 
other form of art. 


The S. D. Warren Company, 
facturers, of 89 Broad Street, Boston, 
Mass., has issued a very comprehensive | 
booklet reproducing many War Production 
Posters. We are informed that a limited 
number of copies are available for art 
teachers who may be interested. 


paper manu- 
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TEMPERA COLON 
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> DRY TEMPERA 
A 
\ te ai py Short i 
FILLTS/ will pre 
This one series of ‘“‘all purpose’’ dry colors mays pedey 
be mixed for any or all of the following » 4st 'r 
@ Water Tempera e Airbrush Colors Faculty 
@ Oil Tempera @ Enamel 
© Egg Tempera @ Silk Screen Paie Berger, 
@ Wet or Dry Stencil @ Finger Paint Creacen 
@ Block Printing Ink 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera is unequalled in brill 
Opacity, fast mixing and smooth working qué 
SPECIAL OFFER: For a limited time only, Day, 
the regular size 24-color set will be sent 
postpaid anywhere in the United States GRAR 
for $4.00; the 12- — set for $2.50. 
Address Dept. AA-1 7054 C 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY! 


Chicago. Heights, ih “MP 


Manufacturers 





Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLO 
7 @@ NON-INFLAMME 


} (No Fire Hazard 


@ NON-CLOGGING 
@ QUICK DRYING 


WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk® 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors 
washed from the screen, squeegee or hands 
with COLD WATER! No messiness, No special 
ers. No fire hazard. Easy Working. These ¢ 
so quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. 





Annu 
Elizal 













colors for posters, greeting cards, yearbook 
place cards, programmes, etc. 
Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and bi 


white, packed in ready to use consistency. 


Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal, $6.60 (school d#+—__ 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Inst 
Booklet giving valuable information on the Silk* 


Process. d Y 


Write for free Encyclopedia of Arn ¥ 
Materials, listing over 7000 items 2 


egree 
FAVOR, RUHL & (=: 
_ 
well 
Artists’ Materials, School Art Supplies, 
Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. secret 
425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill §° Ter 


_—_—.. 
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LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radi- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 113 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 














ART SCHOOL GOES TO WAR 


ARTISTS NEEDED IN THE WAR EFFORT! 


a eee ee 








Short intensive courses given by outstanding artists 
will prepare you for government and civilian work 
today and for a permanent future as a commercial 


woul artist in the world of tomorrow: 
Colors Faculty includes Harvey Dunn, Mario Cooper, David 
1 Pain Berger, Grace Cornell, Ceorge Elmer Browne, Nan 


int Creacen, Frank Stanley Herring and Cliff Young. 


» brill Write now for literature. 
B que 


only. Day, Eve. Saturday Adult and Children's 


Classes. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. MU. 9-5463 


tates 





> ANY 


a as MR CROSS STUDENTS 


to see what. ordinarily takes months and years.”’ 
A. J. Philpott in Boston Globe. For personal 
or written instruction by this most artistic of 
all methods, address: 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 
After May |, 1943, Boothbay Harbor, Me., 


17th Summer 


E BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 








o 


IN HOURS | 





% AMERICAN SCHOOLOF * 


DESIGN 


Practical Training for Varied Art Ca- 
reers. Advertising Design, Lettering, 
Layout: Costume Design and Fashion 
Illustration: Fine Arts and Illustration: 
Interior and Industrial Design. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


a thorough, authoritative 
course 


| 
| 





Occupational Art for Children 7-12 years: 
Saturday morning 


Send for our Fall & Winter Bulletin 


133 East 58th Street New York City 











Bulletin Board 


2nd prizes, $3,000— Chaim Gross, 
York; Hugo Robus, New York. 

3rd prizes, $2,500—Gladys E. Bates, Mystic, 
Conn.; Henry Kreis, Essex, Conn. 


From page 27 


New 


4th prizes, $2,000—Alexander Calder, Rox- | 
bury, Conn.; Frances Kent Lamont, New 


York. 

5th prizes, $1,000—Ahron Ben-Shmuel, 
Reigelsville, Pa.; Herbert Ferber, 
York; Grace H. Turnbull, Baltimore. 

6th prizes, $500— Richard Barthe, 
York; 
W. Swallow, Allentown, Pa.; Carl Wal- 
ters, Woodstock, N. Y. 


PRINTS 


1st prize, $500—John Sloan, N. Y. 

2nd prizes, $250—Wm. Gropper, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Stow Wengenroth, New 
York. 

3rd prizes, $200—Grace A. Albee, Heller- 
town, Pa.; Leonard Pytlak, New York. 

4th prizes, $100—Lawrence Barrett, Colo- 
rado Springs; Francis Chapin, Chicago; 


Ralston Crawford, Fort Meade, Md.; 
Wanda Gag, Milford, N. J.; Benjamin 
Kopman, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Law- 


rence Kupferman, Boston. 














IRYING 


Annual Summer 
Elizabethtown, N 











Bet. 1876. Professional School - 
| _ em, . two year genera) and 
e Teehnieal and his’ 
LO Winter Term Begins January 4th. 
Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
t 227 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 
Hazard if 
. Wa Aw A Awsr 
G6 PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 
Classes, June through September 
ew York In The Adirondacks 
FASHION ART e COSTUM 
ADVERTISING ART» CARTOONING 
CHILD BOOK DESIGN e PAINTING 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING 


Qualify now for a successful career. 
Graduates in constant demand. Day 
and Evening Classes. 16th year, Write 
for Catalog. 


Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 








“The ART INSTITUTE 


, school offering : 
egree and diplom 
& (feiss in Fine and G Chicago 
eperial Arts, 
we individual nee for s fi 
ue accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES: ag 
: anical Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Win- 
ago, th = 95 For Catalog, address: 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
———— 


CHARLES HART BAUMANN, DIR. | 








PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Advertising art, story illustration, fashion drawing, 
painting, composition, color, perspective, airbrush, 
camouflage. Individual instruction by prominent 
artists. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Enroll 
now for intensive professional training for art 
careers in practical fields. Send for Catalog 1. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, MU, 2-2180 


NEW ART SCHOOL 

567 Sixth Ave., N. Y. @ CHelsea 2-9785 

MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING AND 

WEEKEND CLASSES IN DRAWING AND 
PAINTING. 


: Moses Soyer - Raphael Soyer 





Instructors: 


New | 


New | 
Eugenie Gershov, New York; W. | 


RHODE ISLAND 


SCHOOL B.F.A, and B.S. 
OF One of the country’s wpe 

ing art education centers. 
Superbly equipped 12 build 

2 

DESIGN ings, inchuding studios, machine 

| shops, textile plant, dormi- 
tories, laboratories, theatre, 
museum 

| Mechanical and industrial design; advertising; 

| fine and applied arts; textile engineerin«, 

mfrg., design; math., physics, physical ed 

Navy /-1, V-7, Army E.R.C. Coed. Catalog 

20 College St., Providence, R. 1. 











School of of Basle fs for Women 
iron Professional in 
design, illustration, 
ration, fashion arts; 
couse, Potaerta 
engineering Graft 


jewelry. tery, 
ine. Desthenees for —— stu- 


INSTITUTE 
dents. Oldest school of art “applied 


oF ART Seana 


to industry in 8 
Care Registrar, Broad and 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ce SCHOOL OF yy 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS. 


Pester and Advertising Design to further the war effort. 
Fashion Design to meet W.P.B. requirements. General De- 
sign based on priority regulations included are Painting, tl- 
lustration, and Cultural subjects to prepare young people for 
peacetime pursuits. Send for catalog C. New session begins 
January twenty- third. 





MOORES 












esine M. Franklin, Pres, Cotas 


Jam 
| 400 MADISON AVE. (48 St.) Ew YORK, N, .Y 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Small Classes with Individual Instruction In 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 


Beginners and Advanced Students. Time and 
Evening Classes. Life G Costume Model 


Write for folder C 
Sth ST. ART SCHOOL 
33 West 8th St., N. v. Cc. Gramercy 5-7159 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, interior Design. 


38 Studios 56th Ye 





y. Bb 





90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustra- 
tion, and mural] painting. Also, coordinated course 
with University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A, . 
Scholarships. other prizes. 

Distinguished faculty. Ask for Catalog B. 
Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 























TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL £2.“ 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING and SUMMER 


Courses for bemngese or advanced students. Individ- 
ual instruction Fashion Drawing, Desicn, Sketching, 
Life, Styiing. Fashion Writing, hb my Fy - Textile 
Interior Deco ae, Wee J raping, 
making Mi inary: SPE SSIONAL. WetHoDs, 
vEAGS ee . ne MING, APPR VED BY ae ENTS 
Des Dept. Stude: bd to ge 
_ --y Registering Elsewhere. oy Cir, 72 
TRA APHACEN, 1680 Br Broadway (52nd S). Y 











ART CLASSES COL 


j FRANK MECHAU — in 
instructors HARRY CARNOHAN 


SCULPTURE 


classes TEXTILE DESIGN 


registration 





HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
ERVINE METZL 


DRAWING 
ETCHING 


SPRING SESSION — JANUARY 28 — FEBRUARY 6, 1943 


UMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 

HENRY MELOY PAUL REIMAN 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL ART 
ILLUSTRATION 








charge 





an ee January 1943 
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The rént Gift for book lovers 
The Book Gift for art lovers 


500 YEARS 
of ART AND 
ILLUSTRATION 


from Albrecht Durer to 
Rockwell Kent 


By Howard Simon 





$2.98 


magnificently illustrated 


A handsome, 
volume of art that tells a story ... wich 
603 reproductions of famous book illustra- 
tions, 240 of them full page plates. 476 
pages, 774"’ x 1034”. 
“An important contribution to the most demo- 
cratic of all the arts—the printed picture. O/ 
interest to a far wider audience than those har- 
ing a particular interest in art."’ 

—Rockwell Kent 
“Explanatory texts are entertaining, workman- 
ship and imagination exhibited very fine.”’ 

—Boston Herald 
“An excellent book for the art student, a won- 
derful gift for anyone."’ 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 


at leading booksellers 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 

















Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout Lettering 
Painting. Sculpture 
Theatre Costume 


Invite 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


Penmanship 
Drawing 
Anatomy 


Free 






lh | 
415 
New 


Inquiries 1talogue 


Ave 
ie 


Lexington 
York, WN 








‘ cS /T | >. (ae) 
&S ‘ re r 
— | \ > 4 |e 
SY \N 
Wy not 0 


fO/TER HOW TO DRAW BOOK 





Y- FOR XMAS ? 
a AT YOUR DEALERS OR WRITE 
price "2? EA 


BOX 456-LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 





Art Books of all “ublishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


Art Catalogue Free. We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Where Artists Dine 















FRENCH RESTAURANT ie 
Tie Manele! Tice CERT Tete CHICAGO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 








BOOKS — There is a suitable book 
for every person and every occasion. 
Solve your gift problems with BOOKS 
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SCULPTURE THROUGH THE AGES 
By Lincoln Rothschild 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE $5.(( 


This handsome, oversize volume fills a big 
gap in the literature of the plastic arts. It 
contains 123 full page reproductions of 
sculpture from all periods and places in 
the Western World, with Egyptian included, 
for the pre-European base, and African 
Negro for its influence on the early 20th 
Century. Each section is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction; then each of 
the plates in the section is discussed in de- 
tail on the page facing it. In these dis- 
cussions technical jargon is avoided and at- 
tention directed toward placing the works 
in the social and historical situations out 
of which they arose. 

The author is himself a sculptor and has 
taught for many years at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In this book he has made an in- 
spiring and useful contribution to the un- 
derstanding of art in America. 


AMERICAN PIONEER ARTS 
AND ARTISTS 


By Carl W. Drepperd 


POND-EKBERG co. (Springfield, Mass.) $4.75 


Of late years there has developed a great 
interest in the early arts and crafts of our 
century. Carl W. Drepperd’s book is an 
important contribution to the literature 
bearing on this subject. In it he traces the 
pictorial art movement in America from 
first to last. He reveals who preached, 
taught and executed what has been know 
as “primitive” art, and disclosed that it 
isn’t primitive at all. 

The book is exceptionally entertaining as 
well as instructive. It is filled with pictures 
which, by the way, are beautifully printed 
by letterpress halftone; a point worth men- 
tioning, because the illustrations in so many 
contemporary volumes are poorly printed 
by offset lithography, a process which can 
but too often does not do justice to the orig- 
inals. 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 
By Victor D’Amico 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK (Scranton) $2.5 


Victor D’Amico in the introduction to his 
book tells us that; “This book is intended 
to interpret a practical philosophy of cre- 
ative teaching. Theory is closely inter- 
woven with practice so that the reader may 
readily see how a creative concept is de- 
veloped in the teaching of art. ... The arts 
are not thought of or dealt with in any 
classic or orthodox sense, but as serving to 
arouse in the individual some desire or need 
for creative expression, and as an opportun- 
ity for its cultivation. ... An attempt has 
been made to coordinate the advantages of 
the so-called academic and progressive 
schools of teaching. The skills and disci- 
pline of the one, and the self-expression of 
the other need to be blended in the creative 
experience.” The book measures up to the 
author’s intent. It can be highly recom- 
mended to all teachers of art. 


THE ART OF JACOB EPSTEIN 


By Robert Black 


WORLD PUBLISHING $3.50 


In this large book (9x12 pages) are 175 
fine halftone reproductions of Epstein’s 
principal sculptures. Several pages of 
drawings follow the sculptures and add much 
to the excellence of the volume. The text, 
though brief, is adequate to present one of 
the most controversial and vital of all con- 
temporary artists. 





GIVE | 


AMERICAN 
ARTIST 


Now is the time to give that art-mindg 
friend a one or two year subcsription 4 
AMERICAN ARTIST, taking advantage ¢ 
these special gift rates, which expire Jan, 3} 
1943. 

You can subscribe or renew at this tin 
at these same gift rates. 


SPECIAL CIFT RATES 


One subscription, one year 
(10 issues) $3.0 


Two subscriptions, one year .... $5.0 
One subscription, two years .... $5.0 
Three subscriptions, one year ... $7.0 


Additional subscriptions, 
beyond two, each $2.0 


Canadian $3.50 per year. Foreign $4.00 per yee 


FOR THE BOY IN SERVICE 


One-year subscription for any boy in 
U. S. Service $1.50 


(This not through agent 


AMERICAN ARTIS! 
330 West 42nd Street, New Yori 


t come to us direct: 














TYPE SPECIMENS 


By William Longyear 


Contains 145 specimens of type facé 
in common use; also 58 specimens é 
antique and exotic types such as har 
lately been revived, and 80 pages é 
voted to 90 complete alphabets, wit 
numerals, most of them reproduced? 
several sizes. Included are pages © 
rules and decorative material, and @ 
amples of well printed matter. 
proofreading marks, definitions © 
printing terms, explanation of poe 
system, and instruction on letter 
and layout. $2.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARTIS! 


330 West 42nd St., New York 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 








e More WSargains / 


Some months ago we listed a number 
of books at bargain prices—job lots, odds 
and ends, reprints, etc. You bought hun- 
dreds of copies. Since then, many of you 
have asked for more such bargains. So 
here is a page of suggested titles offered 
at only a fraction of their original price. 
The number of copies available is in 
some cases very limited, so it’s first come, 
first served. 


A PRIMER OF MODERN ART 
By Sheldon Cheney 


A comprehensive guide to modern art by a fore- 
most authority. A clear exposition of the theories 
and practices of the modernists in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and industrial design. Important 
examples are discussed with 175 excellent repro- 
ductions. Originally $5.00. $1.98 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN MEMORY 
DRAWING—For the Classroom and 
for Self-Study 

By E. G. Lutz 
A series of clear and detailed lessons in landscape 


and figure drawing. Thoroughly illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams. Scribners ($2.00). $.89 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 
By Corrado Ricci 


A comprehensive and popularly written history of 
the art of Venice, Padua, Mantua, Lombardy, Luria 
and Emilia, from Byzantine times to the present 
century. 590 illustrations and 4 page color plates. 
Scribners ($3.50). $1.69 


A CATALOGUE OF THE ETCHINGS 
OF LEVON WEST 


Compiled by Otto M. Torrington 


Introduction by Elisabeth L. Cary. 125 vivid re- 
productions of prints full of the joy of living and 
seeing and doing. These masterpieces cover a 
variety of subjects, including the sinking of S51 


off Block Island, animals, persons in the news, 
characteristic scenes of Spain, American pros- 
pectors, rangers and mountain climbers. A _ large 


volume, 9” x 
paper, 
($10.00) 


THE ART OF PACKAGING 


By D. E. A. Charlton 
Editor of Modern Packaging 


An authoritative book on the design, materials, 
construction, display and types of packaging. An 
indispensable guide to artist and merchandiser. 
Printed on coated stock, elaborately illustrated. 
Studio ($6.00). $1.69 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF REM- 
BRANDT—Being an Account of the 
Last Years and Death of R.V.R. 


By Hendrik van Loon 


12”, printed on handmade Swedish 
andsomely bound, boxed. Wm. “Ste 
° 2.48 


A magnificent fictionized biography of the great 
Dutch painter, giving a vivid picture of Amsterdam 
when it was the center of the European world. 
Crammed 


with wit, wisdom, laughter, love of ad- 
venture, and high spirits, it offers much of the 
Opulence of life which the Dutch painters of the 
17th centu excelled in representing. Illustrated 
with reproductions of Rem randt’s intings and 
etchings. 570 pages. Originally published at $5.00. 

$1.98 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR JANUARY 


SCULPTURE 
THROUGH THE AGES 


By Lincoln Rothschild 
Foreword by Paul Manship 


For a long time there has been a 
crying need for just such a history 
of sculpture as this new book is—a 
book covering the entire history of 
sculpture in the Western World. It’s 
both practical and handsome—123 
large pages of vital text and care- 
fully selected and well reproduced il- 
lustrations. The result is a brilliant 
eight section Survey of European 
sculpture, with Egyptian included 
for the pre-European base and Afri- 
ean Negro for its influence on the 
early twentieth century. Each sec- 
tion is preceded by a brief historical 
introduction; then each of the plates 
in the section is discussed in detail 
on the page facing it. In these dis- 
cussions technical jargon is avoided 
and attention directed toward plac- 
ing the works in the social and his- 
torical situations out of which they 
arose. The treatment represents a 
revolt against the hyperesthetie at- 
titude and an attempt to bring 
sculpture back to life. 279 pages, 
9x12, 123 full-page plates, $5.00. 











AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


—A Biography of Louis N. 
Eilshemius 


By William Schack 


The vivid biography of one of the strangest and 
most original painters of America. A courageous 
artist, he worked unceasingly and fought the sneers 
of the academicians until recognition and acclaim 
was his at the age of almost 70. 58 full-page re 
productions of his remarkable pictures. Amer. 
Artists Group ($3.00). $1.89 


HOW TO STUDY ARCHITECTURE 
By Charles Henry Caffin 


This volume, by one of our foremost art critics, 
treats architecture as a living art growing out of 
both the needs and the ideals of life. It traces the 
course of civilization and its particular relation to 
architecture in response to man’s progress in 


civilization. Profusely illustrated with photographs 
of the finest examples of architectural art. Orig- 
inally $4.00. $1.49 


/}j as Ba rga ins 


NATURE IN CHINESE ART 
By Arthur de Carle Sowerby 


An inclusive study of the manifestations of nature 
in the art and art-craft of China. Written by an 
artist who is perhaps the greatest living authority 
on both the art and the natural history of China, 
it is of equal value to the student of art and to 
the naturalist. With 150 illustrations, including 
two color plates and two appendixes on the Shang 
pictographs. John Day ($3.75). 


THE NATURE, PRACTICE AND 
HISTORY OF ART 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle 


A popular and very readable work on all the arts 
from the period of the Greeks to the present, by a 
leading American architect and lecturer. Profusely 


illustrated with photographs of masterpieces. Scrib- 
ners ($2.25). $.89 


LET’S DECORATE OUR HOME 
Edited by Anne Means 


A large (7” x 14”) and beautiful book full of 
practical suggestions and excellent photographs 
compiled by one of the editors of “Arts and Dec- 
oration.’ Treats both the traditional and modern 
and offers sound and useful information on furni- 
ture, rugs, lamps, silver and china. McBride nary” 

1.89 


ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


important reference book for the com- 
mercial artist, art director, student of advertising 
art. An annual publication, each volume contain- 
ing hundreds of drawings, designs, photographs and 
color plates of the finest examples of the year’s out- 
put of commercial art. Only a few copies available 
of each of the following: 


The most 


Third Annual (FEED cnactacnten dle $1.49 
Sixth Annual CTE” 9 660d0e0cecaeenee 49 
Tenth Annual eee 1.49 
Eleventh Annual CE.GOD cccdccsectapbenses 1.49 
Sixteenth Annual Oe See ereye. ae 1.98 
Seventeenth Annual (5.00) ....cccccccccccces 1.98 
Eighteenth Annual (5.00) .......ccccceccece 2.25 
Nineteenth Annual (5.00) ..........ceceeees 2.48 


THE HOOKED RUG 
By William Winthrope Kent 


A magnificently printed and illustrated volume on 
a fascinating American art. A record of its ancient 
origin, modern development, sources of design, as 
well as its value as handicraft and probable future 
in America, and other valuable information for the 
collector and general reader. More than 175 half- 
tone illustrations. Originally $5.00. $1.69 


AMERICAN GLASS 
By M. H. Northend 


A valuable, authentic guide for the collector of 
American glass. Chapters on bottles, window 
lass, table pieces, flip glasses, Wistarberg glass, 
tiegel glass, Sandwich glass, etc. 72 photographic 
illustrations and a frontispiece in full color. Orig- 
inally $5.00. $1.49 


FLEMISH PAINTING IN THE 
17th CENTURY 


By Edouard Michel 


96 gravure plates and 9 in color, which form a 
panorama of the second period of Flemish art dom- 
inated by the gigantic work of Peter Paul Rubens 
and the delicate character portraits of Anthony 
van Dyck. Included are the masterpieces of the 
landscape, portrait, still-life and genre painting of 
42 artists. With an historical and critical introduc- 
tion as well as biographies of the painters. Size 
834" x 1234”. $3.98 





Prices subject to change without notice . . . Write today 


for our free catalog of hundreds of art an 


d craft books. 











If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 








WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








Publishers of American Artist 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A TANK IS NOT AESTHETIC#™ 
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) 
Art may be the measure of civilization but tanks and other armaments 
will preserve civilization. 
We must fight fire with fires Tanks with tanks—guns with more 
. 5 . . 
guns, ships and planes with bigger and better ships and planes. 


It takes 30 tons of blue-prints made from plans finished with draw- 
ing inks to build a battleship. McGraw Hill Publishing Co. has 
rightly stated, “The hand that rules the paper rocks the world,” 
Prepare your students to design for Victory; teach them the elements 
of mechanical drawing. Teach them the uses of Higgins American 
Drawing Inks and how they relate to our great industrial needs. 


\rt teachers, because of their experience with graphic represen- 
tation, can have great influence towards sure and speedy victory. 





The art room can be a clearing house for pre-industry training 
and education in war needs. 
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FOR DRAFTSMEN — Authentic standards of 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, one copy 





MAKE BETTER WAR POSTERS. Learn 
Techniques with Higgins Drawing TEACHERS send for our Higgins Memorial Awards 


Inks. One copy of “Techniques” pamphlet shown abov e. Contest open to high school ® 


free to art teachers writing on school of "Drafting Standards” free of charge to teachers students only but pamphlet is helpful to anyone 
stationery —to all others 50c. of mechanical drawing, writing on school stationery interested in turning art talent to war uses. 


—to all others 50c. 





HIGGINS LNk 


CO., INC. « 271 NINTH ST. ¢ BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. §, Ae 


